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Let’s say the bo $ name was Andy —honest, hardworking. He was a good risk 
for that $280 loan, and two steady-going friends endorsed it for him. But when 
Andy died there was still a matter of $170 to be paid. © His friends settled up with- 


out a murmur...so far as the Bank knew. © But the Bank will always be a cold- 
hearted “Scrooge” to them. For years they will tell their friends how they were 
“stuck” for the money. ( All that could have been avoided, if the Bank had in- 
sured Andy for the balance of the loan. What’s more, if an insurance plan had 
been in effect, the Bank would have made more profit from its Personal Loan 
Department last year—records prove that. © Wouldn’t you like to know the dol- 
lar profits and public relations benefits of this plan for yowr Bank? Write to 
The Morris Plan Insurance Society, 420 Lexington Avenue, Newesrk, N. Y. 
Insurance for the Banker on the Life of the Borrower , 
... Since 1917 
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IMPLEMENTING RECOVERY. Business in general feels hope- 
ful but evidently needs encouragement. It is waiting for 
deeds more than words. The Government, for example, 
could implement recovery by taking positive action de- 
signed to draw private capital into new industries and into 
expanding old ones, 

INVESTMENT Spur. The means by which this might be 
Accomplished offer a wide choice but all would have the same 
general purpose of relieving new ventures of the burden of 
taxes and red tape during the first few years. In addition to 
acting directly as a spur to investment capital, a move like 
this would stimulate the use of bank credit and go far toward 
convincing business that the country was back on a familiar 
road. It will take some such forceful gesture to persuade 
the run-of-the-mill citizen that the period of bright ideas 
and unpleasant surprises is definitely ended. 

TRADITIONAL Poticy. There is ample historical precedent 
for help of this kind, beginning with a study that was made 
under the direction of the first president of the Republic to 
determine which industries should be officially encouraged 
by the Government. In England at present there is a pro- 
gram set up by governmental action designed to finance and 
aid infant enterprises of all kinds. (See “Capital Loans and 
Employment” by A. Patterson Firth in BANKING, October 
1938.) France, also, is taking definite steps in the same direc- 
tion, chiefly through liberal tax concessions. 

Another breathing spell will not be effective unless it 
promises to last a great deal longer than its predecessors. 

CapPITAL MaRKET. It is no secret that most persons of the 
investing category have formed a habit of worrying about 
what is going to happen next. Naturally they avoid taking 
risks because they believe the tax collector would take the 
profits, if any, and there would be a hundred bureaucratic 
entanglements of one sort or another. Such sentiments are 
not universal, of course, but the feeling that the game is not 
worth the candle has become common enough to account in 
large measure for the lack of vitality on the part of American 
capital. 

ConGREsS. Business likes an independent Congress but is 
disturbed by the prospect of a period of disagreement be- 
tween two branches of the Government. Similar conflicts in 
the past have invariably had a depressing effect and the 
extremely close tie at present between Government and 
business makes it important that calm judgments prevail. 

NATIONAL DeBt’s S1zE. Business and Government do not 
see eye to eye on the national debt and they are not even 
close together. The gradual realization that the problem has 
already reached a point where it permits no reasonable solu- 
tion will sooner or later play havoc with confidence. 

If the budget could be balanced immediately and we could 
start right away to liquidate the debt at the same speed it 
was being paid off in the 20’s, 35 years would be required to 
bring the total back to where it was in 1930. Gooseflesh is the 
normal business man’s reaction when suddenly confronted 
with such a strange looking fiscal animal. If and when the 
entire debt is theoretically paid, what will the theoretical 
dollars buy? 

Bankino’s Cross INDEX. BANKING’S cross index, obtained 
from a poll of 2,500 bank directors and business men in all 
sections of the country and in leading lines of activity, reflects a 
slight decline. 

Thirty-nine per cent of those polled in February said business 
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The Condition of BUSINES 


was getting better, 38 per cent found conditions about stafrerd 


23 per cent reported a decline. 
Here is a tabulation of the poll for the last six months, giving 
percentages of replies under the three general questions asked: 


UP UNCHANGED DOWN 
23 42 35 
September . . 25 38 37 
33 37 30 
39 34 27 
43 32 25 
45 38 17 
ee 39 38 23 


Wak. In the past two years we have had at least 20 major 
war scares and this year we can count on several more. The 
records of commercial activity and the stock market have 
shown the zigzag effects of these recurrent psychological 
disasters. 

Tue Lire oF TRADE. A great deal of anxious discussion is 
taking place with reference to threats of severe competition 
for trade in South America and other parts of the world. 
Germany’s special marks used in foreign trade and a variety 
of other artificial devices employed to further the commerce 
of one country or another, may be legitimate cause for worry 
but in some respects will have a beneficial effect. 

A period of sharp international competition of the kind 
that appears to be developing should stimulate trade and 
improve the quality of the goods traded. 

ARMAMENT EXPENDITURES. Spending by the Government 
for armaments has not yet made its influence felt to any ex- 
tent. The purchases of army materials will become more im- 
portant from an economic standpoint during the Spring. The 
navy program will require capacity production of all armor 
plate mills in the country for the next three or four years. 

BuiLDING AND Construction. Activity in the building 
field is continuing at the highest rate in 10 years and it is 
becoming more generally distributed throughout the coun- 
try. Public buildings dominate the picture, although residen- 
tial construction is running around 100 per cent above last 
year’s record. 

Farm OvutTLook. The situation in agriculture is an uncer- 
tain factor. There is considerable doubt as to just what the 
farmers want in the way of Government aid. No acceptable 
substitute for the present program has been evolved by the 
farm aiders in Congress. Both in cotton and grains the prob- 
lem is worldwide and most of the other producing nations are 
facing problems similar to ours. 

BANKING. With excess reserves still around $3,500,000,000, 
a few hundred million dollars one way or another has nogreat 
influence on the credit situation. The demand for high grade 
bonds continues and there is also a tendency on the part of 
institutions permitted to do so to look toward good pre- 
ferred stocks. In the investment field as a whole there is a 
tendency to mark time. 

Heavy Goons Inpustriks. In steel and all heavy goods 
industries the prospects are fair and improving. Building 
operations, plant expansion, automobile activity and rail- 
way buying have all helped the steel prospect. Buyers are 
still cautious but orders are being placed in good volume. 
Railroads have ordered as much steel in the first five weeks 
of the current year as during the whole of 1938. 
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The advantage of not earning 


— MAN who earns a little has one 
. advantage over the man who earns a 
lot. And it is this: 


He is more likely to realize the value of 


small sums of money. 


Such a man has the makings of finan- 
cial success—if he realizes one other im- 
portant thing: the value of Time. 

Let an Investors Syndicate represen- 
tative show vou what small amounts of 
money, and Time, can do for vou. Let 
him show you how small sums put aside 
regularly—sums you will scarcely miss 


—can become big sums. 


Ask him to explain the plan of Living 
Protection—a plan which requires you to 
put aside part of your earnings regularly 
and persistently—a plan with a fixity of 
purpose—a plan that can not be aban- 
doned without a financial loss as well as 
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an evasion of a responsibility. 


By means of this plan, people with a 
regular income and 10 or 15 years of earn- 
ing power left—even a modest earning 
power—can accumulate $5,000, $10,000, 
$25,000, or more. By making regular and 
continuous payments over a period of 
years. they can accumulate money to 
travel, to buy a home or farm, to put a 
child through college, to make their later 
years financially secure. 

More than 250,000 men and women 


are now following the plan of Living 


much money 


Protection . . . a plan backed by an insti- 
tution nearly half a century old, with a 
history of having met every obligation on 


time, when due. 


Look up your local Investors Syndi- 
cate agency office in the phone book 


today . . . and ask a representative to call. 


There are Investors Syndicate agency 
offices in over 200 leading cities 


INVESTORS SYNDICATE TITLE AND GUARANTY 
co., NEW YORK INVESTORS SYNDICATE, 
LIMITED, CANADA THESE COMPANIES ARE 


AFFILIATES OF INVESTORS SYNDICATE 


INVESTORS SYNDICATE 


Established 1894 


Living Protection...everyman's road 


to financial security 
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WORDS and MUSIC 


Tough Questions 


N January 15, The Marine Trust Company of Buffalo 
QO (New York) introduced a new type of program to the 
banking field. It is a local adaptation of “Information 
Please”, popular quiz type radio offering currently spon- 
sored on the N.B.C. network by Canada Dry Ginger Ale, 
Inc. The series is broadcast on Sunday afternoons, 2:30 to 
3:00 P.M. over Station WKBW. 

Like its parent model, the formula of the program is 
based on the fact that the public, having been quizzed right 
and left through the current vogue of question and answer 
programs, deserves a chance to reverse the procedure and 
quiz a board of experts. 

Listeners are requested to submit questions on any sub- 
ject and from among these, Leston P. Faneuf, Marine Trust 
Company and master of ceremonies, chooses the most inter- 
esting and propounds them for the board of experts. The 
board has two permanent question experts, David Diamond, 
Corporation Counsel of the City of Buffalo, and Daniel W. 
Streeter, author, big game hunter and businessman. For 
each broadcast two additional question experts are invited. 

On the first program, Dr. Augustus Shearer, librarian of 
the Grosvenor Library in Buffalo, and Joseph Commiskey, 
news editor of the Buffalo Times, completed the board. 
The second program included Carroll McPherson of the 
editorial staff of the Buffalo Evening News, and Edward 


If anyone can stump these men on the Marine program, his 
question earns $5 


Manager. Field Representatives, Alden B. Baxter, Advertising Manager, now snag 
icago, Ill.; R. J. Birch & Co., San Francisco, Cal.; Stanley Ikerd, Los Angeles, 


A NATIONAL FORUM ON MOVING PICTURES AND RADIO IN PUBLIC RELATIONS 


BANKING — Published monthly by the American Bankers Association, 


Volume XXXI, No. 9. Copyright 1939. Harold Stonier, Publisher; William R. Kuhns, Editor. Assistant Editors, William P. Bogie and John L. Cooley; L. E. Lascelle, Circulation 


F. Barrett, Jr., professor of English literature at Canisius 
College. As the series continues other special experts will be 
invited. Already scheduled are the dean of a local university, 
a society woman, an advertising man, a special prosecutor 
of city investigations, an editorial writer and other persons 
of note. 

For this particular type of program, it is also advisable to 
invite a studio audience. And, from the Marine’s experience 
and the record attendance of the national show, this is ac- 
complished with no trouble whatever. The presence of an 
audience adds background and flavor—injects a certain 
quality of freedom. Since all answers are impromptu and a 
wide latitude is given to the experts to enliven the show with 
extraneous comments and cracks, the audience acts as a 
sounding board of reaction—an important part of the listen- 
ing qualities of programs of this type. To stage such a pro- 
gram in a closeted studio much of the wit and humor may 
be flattened. The best comedy is encouraged by an audience. 

The procedure adopted by the Bank follows “Information 
Please”. The bank pays one dollar for all questions submit- 
ted by the public that are used on the program, plus an 
additional prize of five dollars for all questions that stump 
the board of experts. 

As the weeks go by this program is reported to be building 
the same wide acclaim for the intelligence of its material, the 
wit of its talent and its general atmosphere that has made 
the original program a national hit. Audience reaction 
through mail count makes an impressive showing in spite of 
the fact that there are no super-plugging methods, high cash 
prizes or ballyhoo devices used to swell mail reactions. 

Commenting on results to date, Merrill J. Campbell, 
assistant secretary of the Marine Trust, states: “The audi- 
ence response has been quite astonishing. From past ex- 
perience, we expected it would take a month or more before 
we built up any kind of an audience. But, even after the 
first week, we began to receive an unusual number of com- 
ments and questions and answers in the mail—all of which 
lead us to believe that we had gathered a wide host of 
listeners. The Marine has tried a wide variety of programs 
during the past ten years and I believe this has clicked best 
of all.” 

From the Marine’s experience, there is apparently a great 
interest in questions pertaining to local subjects. To any 
institution considering a program of this type, Mr. Camp- 
bell suggests that at least half of the program time be 
devoted to questions that have a local significance. 


Massachusetts on the March 


planned radio broadcast entitled Mas- 
sachusetts on the March”, directed by the producer of 
“March of Time”, is currently heard each Sunday afternoon 
from 4:30-5:00 P.M. on the Boston stations—WBZ and 
WBZA. It is sponsored by the Savings Banks of Massa- 
chusetts and, to our knowledge, is (CONTINUED ON PAGE 5) 


22 East 40th Street, New York City—$3.00 per year. 


"> pr. 22 E. 40th St., New York City; Robert W. Kneebone, 230 N. Michigan Ave., 
al. Was 


‘on office, Washington Building, 15th St. and Pennsylvania Ave. Subscriptions: 


In; 
3 yearly; Canada, $3.36; foreign, $3.72; single copies, 25 cents. Entered as second-class matter = 5, 1909, at the Post Office at fiew York, N. Y., under the Act of March 3, 1879. 
Additional entry at Concord, N. H. With the exception of official Association announcements, the American Bankers Association 
isclaims responsibility for opinions expressed and statements made in articles published in this Journal. 
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You can count on 
tenants who can 
count on comfort! 


Experience has proved that air condi- 
tioning is playing a vital role in the 
signing...and keeping...of office build- 
ing tenants. A ‘sample’ job of York 
correct air conditioning will give you 
the eloquent facts. 

Merely select the place that’s been 
hardest to keep leased...a store, a floor 
or a suite...and have it air conditioned 
by York. Let rental revenue form your 
opinion of the investment. 

Then if you want to air condition the 
entire building... your York ‘‘sample’’ in- 
stallation fits perfectly in with the whole 


WSS 

BS 


job...operates smoothly and efficiently. 

For accurate information as to what 
correct air conditioning can do in your 
own banking quarters...write for the 
sensational book “Atmosphere and 
Efficiency. “It contains the amazing re- 
sults of an impartial nation-wide survey 
on air conditioning...reveals from actual 
“case histories’ ‘that air conditioning can 
be worth millions to American business 
every year. 

York Ice Machinery Corporation, York, 
Penna. Headquarters Branches and 
Distributors throughout the world. 


_ 
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refrigeration 
air conditioning 


A few of the many Office 
Buildings Completely 
Air Conditioned With 

YORK Equipment 


AMERICAN BUILDING, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
BRIX BUILDING, FRESNO, CALIF. 
CONTINENTAL BUILDING, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
ELLIS, W. C. BUILDING, PHOENIX, ARIZ. 
FEDERAL RESERVE BANK BLDG., ATLANTA, GA. 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
HERSHEY CHOCOLATE CO., HERSHEY PA. 
HUMBLE OIL & REFINING CO., HOUSTON, TEX. 
JOHNSON, S. C. BLDG., RACINE, WIS. 
MARINER BLDG., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

MAYO BUILDING, TULSA, OKLA. 

NIELS ESPERSON BUILDING, HOUSTON, TEX. 
NEMOURS BUILDING, WILMINGTON, DEL. 
RICE BUILDING, BOSTON, MASS. 

SHELL BUILDING, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


STANDARD OIL CO. OF LOUISIANA, 
SHREVEPORT, LA. 


24 FEDERAL STREET BLDG., BOSTON, MASS. 
UNITED FRUIT BUILDING, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR MECHANICAL COOLING SINCE 1885 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 3) 


the largest cooperatively sponsored 
bank program on the air. 

The half-hour broadcast period is 
divided into two parts—really two 
shows. In the first quarter-hour, fol- 
lowing the “ March of Time” technique, 
a cast of professional actors reenact im- 
portant episodes in the history of the 
Commonwealth. Thus, the sponsors in- 
tend to acquaint Bay Staters with their 
noble and colorful past and inspire pride 
and confidence in democratic institutions. 

This first quarter period is in turn 
divided into three episodes, linked and 
separated by music. The introductory 
program on January 22, after which 
others in the series are modeled, was 
lined up in this manner: First scene, 
based on the theme, ‘‘How Massachu- 
setts, because of Wendell Phillips and 
others, contributed to the end of 
slavery’’, dramatized the famous, stir- 


Advertisement of the Massachusetts 

broadcasts. A number of pictures con- 

nected with these programs will appear 
next month 


ring sermon by Phillips in defense of 
Anthony Burns, fugitive slave. 

Next, the state’s contribution to 
equal work rights, a dramatization of 
Lucy Larcom’s battle for the eight- 
hour-day for women and a thread of 
romance which concludes with her sub- 
sequent marriage to General Banks. 

The third section retold the story of 
Mary Lyon and her struggle for equal 
rights for women in education. The 
founder of Mt. Holyoke, Miss Lyon had 
a fascinating and exciting career. 

Then, after station and program iden- 
tification, the show presents one of New 
England’s best known professors as in- 
quisitor in a question period. John C. 
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Scannell, professor of English at the 
College of Business Administration, 
Boston University, is beloved by thou- 
sands of students and graduates for his 
informal profundity, for his warm 
friendliness and delightful classroom 
technique. He is better known to the 
radio audience at large for his commis- 
sion to England last Summer on a 
Rockefeller grant to study BBC meth- 
ods, and his regular broadcasts from 
WI1XAL. 

In this part of the program, high 


school students, invited from the par- | 
ticular section of the state dramatized | 
in the first part, are quizzed by the | 
professor. Their questions, ranging from | 


easy ones to sticklers, are also keyed to 
important or interesting aspects of 
Massachusetts history or character. 


Winners receive a savings deposit in any | 


bank they may designate. 


Basically, it is seen, the program will 
stress the importance of democracy and | 


the need for its preservation. 


Other program themes deal with the | 
romantic history of Massachusetts as a | 


great maritime State, with episodes 
ranging from stories of the almost 
legendary whaling fleet to the present 


great fishing industry. Others on the | 


agenda include inventions, contribu- 


tions to medicine and other broad | 


topics. 
Alternating with Professor Scannell 
on the banks’ program will be a roving 


reporter who will interview accepted | 
authorities on the present-day status of | 


the program’s theme, such as medicine, 
inventions, etc. 
These programs originate in the Brad- 


ford Hotel, Boston, and from the first | 


have attracted a studio audience of 
2,000 persons. Member banks through- 


out the State distribute studio admit- | 


tance tickets to depositors visiting the | 


Boston area. A well rounded merchan- 
dising plan is fitted to the broadcast. 
All member banks display attractive 
window posters, a number use colored 
envelop stuffers pertaining to the pro- 
gram, small newspaper advertisements 


appear on the radio page prior to each | 


weekly broadcast, and all cooperative | 


advertising released through the asso- 
ciation to key newspapers carries a 


line calling attention to the program. | 


Individual member banks further en- | 
hance the coverage by diverting some | 


of their own advertising appropriations 
to tie in with the series in various media. 
The cost of the program is paid by a 


special advertising fund voted by mem- | 


bers of the Savings Banks Association 
at their annual convention at Swamp- 
scott last May. 

Public reaction has been enthusiastic. 


‘ABOUT SMALL 
CHECKING ACCOUNTS 


NO. 12 OF A SERIES 


De Luxe presents these talks as a contri- 
bution to a subject of vital interest. We 
welcome questions, ideas and comments 
bertaining to the small account movement. 


How can small account service be 
sold? Well, when industry has some- 
thing to sell, it “‘asks "em to buy”’. 
With every voice at its command — 
the newspapers, magazines, radio, 
direct-mail, billboards, and salesmen 
— it directs its messages to its poten- 
tial customers in a vigorous manner. 


Small accounts have been and continue 
to be solicited mostly through news- 
papers and direct-mail advertising. 
Seldom has personal solicitation been 
tried. Perhaps it would be an inter- 
esting experiment and possibly — 
even probably —a profitable one. 
Generally speaking, it would repre- 
sent a departure from accepted pro- 
cedure. 


In the absence of factual information 
we can only surmise what a bank's 
representative might encounter if he 
were to devote a few nights each 
month to making friendly calls at the 
homes of ordinary people. He would, 
in most cases, be given a splendid 
opportunity to pass on much valuable 
information about banking. The pros- 
pect — on his home grounds — might 
speak more freely than in the bank. 
Many misunderstandings could be 
clarified and, who knows, perhaps 
considerable banking service could be 


sold. 


The Jones family might be about 
ready to buy a new car. The Smiths 
might be mourning the loss of some 
valuable paper. The Browns might be 
trying to balance their budget. The 
Greens might need a small loan — 
and what a relief to be told that they 
need not borrow from a loan shark. 
We suspect you're miles ahead of us! 


ELMUME 


CHECK PRINTERS INC., 


Lithographers and Printers 
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is engaged primarily in facilitating 
wholesale distribution and retail 
sales of the following products of 
General Motors Corporation and 
its world-wide affiliates; CADILLAC. 
LA SALLE, BUICK, OLDSMOBILE, 
PONTIAC,CHEVROLET automobiles; 
PRIGIDAIRE appliances for refrig- 
eration and air conditioning; 
DELCO lighting, power 
and heating equip- 
ment; GMC trucks; 
BEDFORD, VAUX- 
HALL, OPEL, BLITZ— 


INSTALMENT 
PLAN 


foreign made automotive vehicles. 

The business consists of invest- 
ments in self-liquidating credits, 
widely diversified as to region 
and enterprise, capital employed 
being in excess of $80,000,000. 

In obtaining short term accom- 
modation, GMAC issues one stan- 
dard form of note. This obliga- 
tion it offers to banks 
er. and institutions, in 
convenient maturities 
and denominations at 
current discount rates. 


These NOTES are available, in limited amounts, upon request. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE NEW YORK ¢ BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


IN 29 COUNTRIES 


Complete correspondent services available to 
American banks through an extensive branch 
system in Canada, Latin America and Overseas. 


Over 600 branches in Canada and Newfoundland; 45 branches 
in Cuba, Puerto Rico, Dominican Republic, Haiti, British 
and French West Indies and 21 branches in Central and 
South America. Also in London and Paris. Enquiries invited. 


THE ROYAL BANK 
OF CANADA 


HEAD OFFICE, MONTREAL 


ASSETS OVER $860,000,000 


New York Agency, 68 William Street 


As there have been no radio shows in 
Boston staged for the public in the last 
five years, the studio attendance at- 
tracted to the Bradford Hotel ballroom 
gives the banks unusually good contacts, 
The program, because of its broad 
character and high aimed purpose, has 
high listening potentialities among ey- 
eryone in the State from junior high 
school age up. 


A One-Minute Series 


EADERS of these columns have ex- 
pressed much interest in the series 
of experience symposiums drawn from 
BANKING’Ss national radio survey which 
have been published in several previous 
issues. There are still several program 
classifications to be reported. However, 
knowing that our readers are as much 
interested in keeping posted on new 
techniques in current bank broadcast- 
ing, we are again prompted to interrupt 
the series in favor of brief reviews of 
some of the latest programs. 

During the past few weeks, a new 
series of spot broadcasts has been intro- 
duced to Massachusetts radio listeners. 
These broadcasts are transcribed minia- 
ture programs including music, drama 
and commercial announcement, all 
within a single minute unit. They sell 
savings bank life insurance, a service 
feature of a group of Bay State banks for 
some 30 years. The programs were re- 
corded at the New York studios of 
N.B.C. under the supervision of the 
Savings Banks Life Insurance Council 
and Muir and Company, agency. 

There are 28 separate dramatic skits 
in all, each of which is scheduled on 
eight key stations chosen for their cov- 
erage of the state’s radio audience. 

Here is a specimen script which 
opens with an organ introduction. 


ANNOUNCER: Our scene—an office in the down- 
town section. 

MR. LOCKE: Hello, Susan! Don’t tell me the best 
secretary I’ve ever had is coming back to 
work for me. What happened to that new 
husband of yours? 

SUSAN: (laughing) Stop teasing, Mr. Locke— 
you know I’m only visiting. 

MR. LOCKE: Glad to see you, Susan. I suppose 
you’re happy, aren’t you? 

SUSAN: Of course . . . very. Mr. Locke, I want 
to ask your advice. Jack, my husband, 
wants to invest in some life insurance. 
Where can he get the best policy for the 
least money? 

. LOCKE: Well, that’s easy. Savings Banks 
Life Insurance has the lowest cost of any 
insurance I’ve ever heard of. It is handled 
by local savings banks, so remember the 
name—Savings Banks Life Insurance. 

ANNOUNCER: For a free booklet giving facts and 
figures about Savings Banks Life Insurance, 
make a personal visit to your nearest 
Mutual Savings Bank, or write to the 
Savings Banks Life Insurance Council, 80 
Federal Street, Boston, or to this station. 
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SERVING AMERICAN BANKS 


“Unforeseen events... need not change and shape the 


IT DIDN’T WORK 


Put a rabbit’s foot in your pocket... hang a horseshoe 
over your door... find a four-leaf clover ... but, if you 
really want to protect yourself, lay away an accident policy 
with your other insurance papers! 

It was never enough to rely on a rabbit's foot. It isn’t 
enough today to rely solely on a sense of caution if you 
would escape or nullify unforeseen events. The chances are 


One in twenty-seven that you will be an accident victim 


course of man’s affairs” 


FOR THE RABBIT 


this year ...a chance you can’t afford to take unless you 
are well protected financially. And most people aren't. To 
them, an accident spells trouble. 

A Maryland accident policy is the best income insurance 
in event of accident ...the best assurance that doctors’ 
fees and hospital bills will not deplete your bank account, 
or force you into debt and the worry that goes with it. 


Maryland Casualty Company—Baltimore. 


THE MARYLAND 


The Maryland writes more than 60 forms of Casualty Insurance and Surety Bonds. Over 10,000 Maryland agents are equipped 
to help you obtain protection against unforeseen events in business, industry and the home, 
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A TOWER OF STRENGTH 


Commercial Banking 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


16 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
FIFTH AVE. AT 44TH ST. 57TH ST. AT MADISON AVE. LONDON: 26 OLD BROAD ST. 


Member of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Bank Hostess 


The following interesting idea is from 
the First National Bank in Palm Beach, 
Florida: 


“Due to the many new departments 
which we have installed in our bank 
during the past two years, such as the 
personal loan department, the personal 
checking department, storage-warehouse, 
and travel bureau, our president, Wiley 
R. Reynolds, realized the need of having 
someone in the main lobby of the bank 
to aid the customers by directing them to 
the various departments, and to answer 
questions. The solution to that problem 
was a young lady who would act as bank 
hostess. 

“We have placed her desk in the lobby 
so that she can be seen by everyone enter- 
ing the bank. She is able to see our staff 
and officers so that she knows when they 
are free to wait on other clients. She has 
an attractive desk with an electric sign 
which reads ‘Information’. She also has 
a telephone so that people outside the 
bank may call her regarding officers or 
customers who might be in the main 
lobby. We have our staff report to her 
when they go out to lunch and when they 
have appointments. Our officers notify 
her when they leave on business trips so 
that she has that information available 
for anyone who wishes to know. 

“She greets customers when they come 


FOUR ST. 
Below, presidents of the four largest banks in St. Louis. Left to right, Tom K. | 


MINUTE 


in the bank and is especially helpful in | 
answering all inquiries pertaining to the | 


bank as well as general information about 
Palm Beach. 

“‘In addition to greeting the public, our 
hostess, Miss McKenzie, assists in the 
public relations and new business depart- 
ment of the bank in keeping the records 
of new arrivals and those who open ac- 
counts. She keeps our contact officers sup- 
plied with such information. New arrivals’ 
names are obtained through the Chamber 
of Commerce which gives us a list of all 
names and addresses as well as yachts ar- 
riving in the harbor. Also, Miss McKenzie 
obtains much valuable information by 
reading the papers on all social events in 
Palm Beach. 

“Miss McKenzie has lived in the Palm 
Beaches for a number of years and has 
many friends in the Palm Beach Col- 


” 


ony. 


Savings Bank Life 


Insurance 


To the Editor: 

I was more than ordinarily interested 
in your article on Savings Bank Life In- 
surance. I think I am far enough away 
from the “hot spot”’ for you to accept my 
statement as free from any antagonism 
caused by possible competition. 

I am of the opinion that conscientious 
savings bank administrators, who own 


LOUISANS 


Smith, Boatmen’s National Bank; Walter W. Smith, First National Bank; 
Sidney Maestre, Mississippi Valley Trust Co.; W. L. Hemingway, Mercantile- 
Commerce Bank and Trust Company 
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TAYLOR 


SPECIALISTS IN 


UNITED STATES 
GOVERNMENT 
SECURITIES 


GUARANTEED ISSUES 
FEDERAL LAND BANK 
TERRITORIAL AND 
MUNICIPAL BONDS 


C. J. DEVINE&CO. 


48 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
HAnover 2-2727 


CHICAGO BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
CINCINNATI ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO 


Direct Wires to all Offices 


BUSINESS 
FOUNDATION 


HE FACTOR’S ALMANAC for 
pe gives the Founding Dates 
of better than 300 /eading Firms 
and Corporations in America. 
Quaint woodcuts and more than 
the usual quota of amusing and 
instructive matter make this issue 
of extraordinary interest. 


The modern Factor strengthens 
the foundations of many busi- 
nesses by providing a steady flow 
of working capital 
and by absorbing 
credit losses. 


THE FACTORS 
ALMANAC, 


A limited number of copies 
of the Almanac has been re- 
served for free distribution 
to inquirers who will write 
on their business stationery. 


James Talcott, Inc. 
1854 x Factors * 1939 


225 Fourts Avenue, New York Ciry 
BOSTON LOS ANGELES 
MONTREAL 


CHICAGO 
LONDON 
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Citizens Savings Bank, Providence, R. I. 


“HEAT” PROBLEM SOLVED 


Summer and Winter 


System to Provide Sum- 
mer Cooling also Cuts 
Winter Heating Costs 

to Minimum 


| HOT IN SUMMER? Not since Car- 

* rier Air Conditioning was in- 
stalled! Formerly this all-stone 
building retained heat al] Summer. 
Now Carrier Air Conditioning 
makes it cool and comfortable for 
employees and doubly attractive 
to clients. 


Get Ready for Summer Now! 


e What is more pleasing to your 
clients—more inspiring to your em- 
ployees than cool and comfortable, 
clean anc quiet surroundings? 
Prepare for Summer heat now by 
installing Carrier Air Conditioning 
while there is time to take advan- 
tage of favorable price and work- 
ing conditions. 

Your local Carrier representative 
can show you how a Carrier system 
will be a benefit to your bank every 
season. Find out how the 84-year- 
old Five Cents Saving Bank, Wor- 
cester, Mass., ended Summer heat 
and year ‘round discomfort for 86 
cents per day. No bank is too old— 
too large—too small for efficient, 
low cost Carrier Air Conditioning. 


Beat the Summer rush! Call your 
local Carrier representative today. 
Then you'll be guaranteed a full 
season's use at no extra cost. 


CARRIER IGLOO OF TOMORROW 


NEW YORK WORLD'S FAIR 


Carrier 


Air Conditioning 


9 COOL IN WINTER? Again the answer 
* is “no’’—for the same Carrier system 
that provides Summer cooling also pro- 
vides Winter heat—clean heat and health- 
ful humidity — at low cost. 


— 


3 ALL YEAR AROUND beautiful decora- 

e tions in Citizens Savings Bank stay 
clean and fresh. Reason? Because Car- 
rier Air Conditioning filters the air — 
removes dirt and grime. Curtains and 
drapes have required no cleaning since 
the Carrier System was installed. 


CARRIER CORPORATION, Syracuse, N. Y., Desk C36 
In Canada—Box 1050, Station C, Toronto 

Send me complete information on Carrier Air Conditioning 
for Banks—also information on the new Carrier All-in-One- 
Unit Air Conditioner. 
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any life insurance of their own, will 
realize that the life underwriter has per. 
formed a very valuable service to the 
community in the last eight or nine years 
in making policyholders’ insurance do the 
job that it should do for them and their 
amilies. 

I am of the opinion that the insurance 
salesmen of New York State are not wor- 
ried about competition with savings 
banks. You probably have at least 150 
companies doing business in the State of 
New York, and one or two other agencies 
selling life insurance will not affect the 
activities of a career life underwriter to 
any extent. 

We do resent, however, the attitude 
which appears so frequently in articles on 
this topic, implying that the distribution 
of life insurance through savings banks is 
going to save so much expense by doing 
away with the salesmen that premiums 
will be appreciably lower. Frankly, I 
doubt the truth of this statement and | 
am writing this letter to you with the 
thought that, as the editor of a publica- 
tion which I assume is opposed to Gov- 
ernment subsidy of business and the in- 
jection of government into private enter- 
prise, you would be willing to take a look 
at the true character of this picture. 

It seems to me that a fundamental issue 
is involved in this situation. Justice 
Brandeis maintained that the savings 
banks were the logical distributors of life 
insurance, but for 30 years his program 
proved to be a practical flop as compared 
with the amount of business placed by 
legitimate insurance companies. 

I have gained the impression after some 
18 years in the life insurance business, 


| that it is a highly technical, specialized 
| business, in so far as home office operation 
, | is concerned. I have also gained the im- 


pression during my business lifetime that 
an institution which does not fill a genuine 
need in a satisfactory manner, ordinarily 
eliminates itself. It seems obvious, there- 
fore, that Massachusetts savings banks 
have simply been agencies of a state 
operated insurance company and have 
actually been in competition with the 
field man carrying the rate book, rather 
than with the home offices of the life in- 
surance companies. The state insurance 
department has been the true competitor 
of the life companies. 

All of us believe that unnecessary ex- 
pense should be eliminated from the 
conduct of any business. The public inter- 
est is the interest which will ultimately be 
served regardless of our individual wishes 
in the matter, and it seems that the issue 
that is involved here is the issue of public 
operation versus private ownership of a 
business. 

If the savings bank can secure an 
agency contract from a life insurance 
company and sell life insurance in com- 
petition with the field man of the insur- 
ance companies, that will give them an 
opportunity to make whatever profit 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 12) 
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$177,866.46 along the road to profits 


A famous tire chain manufacturing firm* . . . selling 
safe progress to motorists along hazardous roads... 
finds that American Mutual has helped it along the 
toad to profit to the extent of $177,866.46. 

This substantial sum represents the total of cash 
dividends amounting to 20% of each year’s premiums 
on workmen’s compensation insurance. Yet it is only 
one of three profits this firm has received from 
American Mutual. 

During the 19 years it has insured in American 
Mutual, uninsurable accident costs (delays, spoiled 
work) have cut far less into operating profits — the 
tesult of a specialized loss prevention program cover- 
ing men and methods as well as machines, under 
American Mutual guidance. In certain of its plants, 
premium rates have been reduced 30% below the 
average of similar, neighboring firms. 

Meanwhile, specialized medical treatment has re- 
stored injured men from disability to useful tasks 


* Name on request. 


AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 


. a third profit to an employer who recognizes 
the value of experienced men. 

To motorists who are the market for tire chains, 
our policyholder says: “Be safe!” To industrial firms 
like yours, American Mutual also says: “Be safe!” 
Being safe with American Mutual means three profit 
opportunities through: reduction in indirect accident 
costs and insurance premiums, the value of injured 
men returned to their jobs and policyholder dividends 

of 20% or more on practically all forms 
of insurance except life. 

Address Dept. B-1, 142 Berkeley Street, 
Boston, Mass., for “How 12 Companies 
Made $1,461,939.01”. 


inet 
American 


| profits with 
Mutual 


BOSTON, MASS. 


BRANCHES IN 56 OF THE COUNTRY’S PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Clients of your bank will see this advertisement in Business Week, Fortune, Nation's Business and Time 
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INCORPORATED 


COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT 
Trust Incorporated, with 
capital and surplus in excess 
of $57,000,000, provides a 
nation-wide sales finance ser- 
vice through subsidiary com- 
panies with a network of 
branch offices throughout the 
United States. This service, 
which consists of purchasing 
self-liquidating accounts, ex- 
tends to automobile dealers, 
household appliance dealers, 
and to manufacturers and 
dealers in many lines of indus- 
trial, commercial and profes- 
sional equipment, including 
the heavy goods industries. 


C. I. T. offers its stand- 
ard notes for short term 
accommodation in varying 
amounts from $1,000 to 
$100,000, in maturities from 
60 to 270 days and at cur- 
rent discount rates. These 
notes are payable atany of 
our 279 depositary banks 
located in principal cities 
throughout the -country. 


Latest published financial 
statement and list of depositary 
banks willbe mailed uponrequest. 


ADDRESS 


Treasurer, 
Commercial Investment 
Trust Incorporated 


1 Park Ave., New York, N.Y. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 10) 


| they need to make for engaging in the 
| business, if additional profit is their 


motive. 

We could not question the soundness of 
this latter development, as we have faced 
it to a greater or lesser degree for many 


years, but I will raise a question as to the | 
far-sighted wisdom of private savings | 


banks assisting the state in the invasion 
of the life insurance business, or any 


other legitimate private enterprise. Mr. | 
| Pink or some of his associates might con- 


ceive it to be their duty to put the state 


| in the savings bank business, also. 


I wonder whether there is not an issue 


| in this program more important than that 
| of finding an additional avenue for secur- 
| ing new savings accounts. What do you 


| think? 


Howarp RIEs 
Everett, Washington 


[he Qergonal (alums 


By our reporter, AL JOURNEAY 


LYDE DOOLITTLE, trust officer Iowa 
Des Moines National Bank & Trust 


Company, has served three sessions in | 
| the Iowa legislature. He had the un- 
| usual experience of having been first 


elected while an undergraduate at the 
University of Iowa. During the War he 
was Captain of Company E, 168th In- 
fantry, in the Rainbow Division, and 
was wounded at Champagne. 


— 


There are numerous instances where 


| two or more members of a family are 


officers of the same banking institution. 


| However, we know of only one where 
| husband and wife are both in the same 


official family. In the Canal National 


| Bank of Portland, Maine, Purp I. 
| MILLIKEN is vice-president and cashier, 
| while his wife, NELLIE P. MILLIKEN, is 
| trust officer. 


CUSHING, vice-president of 


| the Granite Trust Company, Quincy, 


Massachusetts, and a past secretary of 


| the Massachusetts Bankers Association, 
| is interested in cruising. Mr. CusHING 
| owns a 36-foot cabin cruiser in which he 
| has often cruised along the coast of 
| New England visiting some of its more 


remote spots. Last Summer he had the 


_ experience of being fog-bound for ten 
| days. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 14) 


STATEMENT 


ANALYSIS 


MILLERS NATIONAL’S 
73rd Annual Statement reveals 
$2.10 in assets to every dollar of 
actual liability, identifying this 
Company as one of the strong- 
est in the fire insurance field. 
Unusual liquidity is noted in 
the fact that 84.4% of its total 
assets is convertible into cash 
on short notice. 


STATEMENT 
December 31, 1938 
$6,684,478.45 
3,983,935.05 
$2,700,543.40 
*Liabilities include $800,000 
voluntarily established as 
contingency reserve. 
**Actual surplus $3,500,543.40. 
Amount of such surplus 


which constitutes a perma- 
nent fund $1,000,000. 


MILLERS NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1865 
HOME OFFICE - CHICAGO 


COMMERCIAL | 
INVESTMENT | 
TRUST | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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TRADE AGREEMENTS 

govern a large part of 
=WORLD 
Ay COM MER CE 


r NODAY numerous regulations govern the shipment of goods 


among countries and bring special and ever-changing problems 


to America’s foreign trade interests. 


The Foreign Department of the Chase National Bank at the 
head office in New York is a focal point of world commerce. 
Here, experienced officers keep in touch with overseas develop- 
ments affecting American business. Here, correspondent banks 
have access to current trade information and reports on financial 


conditions covering all parts of the world. 


Our folder “INTERNATIONAL TRADE AGREEMENTS, containing in chart 
form a convenient reference to the hundreds of agreements under which a large 
part of world commerce is conducted, will be sent to bank officers upon request. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Chase foreign banking facilities include branches 
and representatives on three continents 
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NO “TATTLE TALE GRAY” IN 


apes 


* THEY’RE MADE WITH WATER FROM WHITING 
SPRINGS... THE FINEST PAPER-MAKING WATER! 


The bright snowy whiteness of Per- 
manized Papers is largely due to the 
famous Whiting Springs Water used 
in their manufacture. Likewise, fine 
cotton fibres are used assuring 
strength, crispness and permanence. 
Permanized Papers are unsurpassed 
for letterhead and ledger use. Before 
your next order of letterheads, ledger 
‘ forms, or other forms demanding 
@ | good paper, write us for samples of 
@ the paper which assures you the max- 
imum in quality at the lowest cost 
consistent with the safety and good 
taste required of a fine financial in- 
stitution. 

Permanized Papers are manufactured 
exclusively by 
WHITING-PLOVER 
PAPER COMPANY 
Stevens Point, Wisconsin 
71-73 Murray St., New York City 
*A pologies to F els-Naptha 


BOND PAPERS LEDGER PAPERS THIN PAPERS 


| 


as 


easy as this! ia 
| ym 
At New York’s Grand Central Ter- ent Pr moder” 
minal just toss your bag to a porter — jout- 
provg 
and say “Hotel Roosevelt”... He'll = for 
escort you through our private pas- 
sageway, direct to the Roosevelt 
d 


lobby . . . Time-saving convenience 
and complete comfort . . . Satisfying 


. . Restful rooms, from $5. 


meals . P 
HOTEL 


RoosEVELTE 


BERNAM G. HINES, Managing Director ” Res p sid 
ence te ent 
MADISON AVENUE AT 45th ST., NEW YORK : a . 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


ONLY 20 MINUTES BY EXPRESS SUBWAY TO THE WORLD'S FAIR 
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H. P. SOMERVILLE, Managing Director 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 12) 


CHARLES W. FINCH, assistant cashier 
of the First National Bank of Cincip- 
nati, is a banker who would have met 
with the hearty approval of Teddy 
Roosevelt. Mr. Finca is the father of 13 
active, healthy children. The eldest, 
Mary Lou, is 19 years old, while the 
youngest, Danny, is “going on two”, 
And, believe it or not, neither Mr. 
Fincu nor his attractive wife show any 
of the signs of worry that beset the 
parents charged with the responsibility 
of bringing up in these uncertain times a 
family of one or two children. 


F. WINCHESTER DENIO, vice-presi- 
dent of the First National Bank of Bos- 
ton and president of the Massachusetts 
Bankers Association, is a top flight 
tennis player. Last summer Mr. Dentro 
and his son, Jock, gave an excellent ac- 
count of themselves in the father and 
son tournament held at the historic 
Longwood Club. 


Louis H. GETHOEFER, president, 
Peoples-Pittsburgh Trust Company, 
has for many years served as president 
of Pittsburgh’s Passavant Hospital. 


— 


In 1927 the Lumbermen’s Bank in 
Shell Lake, Wisconsin, closed its doors. 
Its assets were not sufficient to meet its 
liabilities. Joun M. SmirH was the 
bank’s president at the time of its clos- 
ing. Mr. Smitn, having thrown in all of 
his assets in an effort to pay the de- 
positors, could well have felt that there 
was no further moral or legal obligation 
upon him to make up the substantial 
deficit. Instead, he assumed the debt as 
a personal liability and has since then 
been devoting the major part of his 
earnings toward repaying, dollar for 
dollar, those depositors who lost through 
the bank’s failure. 

Honor is not without reward. In the 
recent state elections the people of Wis- 
consin elected Mr. Smirx to the impor- 
tant post of state treasurer. This office 
carries a salary of $500 per month. Mr. 
and Mrs. Smirx use $100 of this salary 
for their modest living expenses, while 
the other $400 goes toward the payment 
of his self-assumed obligations. 


Wars change the futures of nations. 
They also change the futures of indi- 
viduals. Take the case of James S. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 16) 
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now write on 
La Monte Safety Paper” 


It happens again and again that a banker 
calls in his lithographer, learns a lot about 
different types of check paper and decides 
to specify La Monte National. +x For dem- 
onstration readily proves the desirability 
of this paper with the familiar’wavy lines” 
—for its safety, appearance, durability and 
writing qualities. This last is a factor of real 
importance to every bank customer.yx Spe- 
cial manufacturing methods produce a 


surface that is beautifully smooth yet glare- 
free, one that takes ink readily and clearly 
—a surface on which it is pleasing to write. 
yx There is a Lithographer or Printer near 
you who handles this superior product for 
checks and other bank forms. He has a 
La Monte Safety Paper for every purpose, 
priced according to quality. He can be of 
real assistance in producing checks that 
will be a credit to you and your bank. 


La Monte Safety Papers are today specified by outstanding business institutions from coast to coast, 
including more than 75% of the nation’s largest banks. 


GEORGE LA MONTE & SON 
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Nutley . . New Jersey 
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ae 
my 
This “Write on It” test has been 
so effective in proving the superi- 
—— ority of be Monte Safety Papers 
| Nt | that we ore repeating this adver- 
tisement of the request of lithog- 
raphers and printers: 
| 


The pilot flies his plane confi- 
dently, regardless of darkness, fog 
or weather, if his radio tells him he 
is on the “beam.” 

Owners of IRM insurance policies 
know that they are on the right 
course. IRM fire - prevention engi- 
neers have carefully checked the 
property for fire hazards, and regu- 
lar inspection provides continuing 
safeguards for the future. And IRM 
policyholders are fully aware that if, 
in the face of these precautions, fire 
does occur, the IRM record of loss 
settlements since the organization of 
the group assures prompt reimburse- 
ment. 

Furthermore, since IRM helps to 
create improved risks and reduces 
the number of fires, it has been able 
to return 25% of the premiums to 
policyholders every year. Sound in- 
demnity ... minimum cost. 


IMPROVED RISK MUTUALS 


60 John Street, New York 


A nation-wide organization of old established, 
standard reserve companies writing the follow- 
ing types of insurance: Fire e Sprinkler Leak- 
age e Use and Occupancy « Tornado and 
Windstorm e« Earthquake « Rents « Commis- 
sions and Profits « Riot and Civil Commotion « 
Inland Marine 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 14) 


RoGaNn, president of the American Na- 
tional Bank at Indianapolis. From 1905 
to 1917 Mr. RoGan was associated with 
the American National Bank of Austin, 
Texas. When war broke out he enlisted 
in the Air Service. At the end of the War 
he was a captain stationed in New York. 
Instead of returning to Texas he secured 
a position with the National Bank of 
Commerce in New York, remaining 
with that institution until 1927. Next he 
organized a bank in California which in 
1929 was sold to the Bank of America. 
After brief service in the GIANNINI or- 
ganization Mr. RoGAN was appointed 
assistant conservator of the Union Trust 
Company of Cleveland. It was while 
serving in this capacity that he was 
selected to head the Indianapolis in- 
stitution. 


— 


On the occasion of a recent birthday, 
CHARLES P. SPICER, executive vice- 
president of the Detroit Trust Com- 
pany, received an object lesson in the 
choice of words. Because of his well de- 
served popularity, many of his friends 
were accustomed to phoning or writing 
to him on his natal day, often com- 
miserating him on the passage of time. 

This year Mr. Spicer anticipated 
these messages by writing to some of his 
friends and in mock seriousness, “Let 
there also be some concrete expression 
of your esteem.” 

He learned that his friends were apt 
to take him at his word, for when he ar- 
rived home on the evening of his birth- 
day he found a three-ton load of broken 
concrete carefully dumped in his drive- 
way. It was the “concrete expression” 
of his friends’ regard. 


— 


Fifty-one years ago, NorA KircH, a 
young girl, entered the employment of 
The Louisville Trust Company, then a 
small organization which had been es- 
tablished four years previously. Today, 
after a half century of loyal, intelligent 
service Miss Krrcu is still employed by 
the same company as manager of the 
women’s department. 

While Miss Kircu’s achievements in 
banking have been sufficient to make 
her an outstanding figure nationally, she 
is equally well known for her work in be- 
half of Kentucky’s orphans. 

Miss Krrcu was the first president of 
Louisville’s Altrusa Club. She also or- 
ganized the Louisville Business and 
Professional Women’s Club. She was 
the first woman graduate of the local 
A.I.B. chapter. 
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The National Posting and Control 
Machine offers a thorough system of 
savings department control. It as- 
sures you that related records are 
the same and in balance. And it pre- 
vents wasted effort by making these 


records in one operation at the teller’s 


The National Posting and Control Machine 
eliminates duplication of clerical work 


er er er 


window at the time of the transaction. 

Call in our local representative and 
let him show you how hundreds of 
banks have speeded up window ser- 
vice and secured complete control in 
their savings departments with the 


National Posting and Control Machine. 


The National Cash Register Company 


DAYTON, 


Posting Machines ° Postage Meter Machines 


OHIO 


Cash Registers * Typewriting-Bookkeeping Machines 
Bank-Bookkeeping Machines 


Check-Writing and Signing Machines 
Accounting Machine Desks 
Analysis Machines ° Correct Posture Chairs 
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THE MANY-SIDED MR. 


Today, the efficient investment of funds as a spare-time task incidental 
to other duties of bank management, is beyond the capacity of any one 
man... no matter how many-sided his talents may be. Today, no one 
man can hope to grasp all the factors continuously affecting the values 


of the hundreds of securities eligible for your bank’s bond account. 


The size of the staff needed to keep Moody’s constantly informed of 
all the rapidly occurring developments best illustrates the impossibility 
of any one banker doing the job adequately in his spare time—alone or 
with occasional assistance. To collect the facts, political and economic, 
here and abroad . . . to interpret their probable effect on security values 
and to make realistic decisions is a job for an organization designed for 


the purpose and with long experience in bank investment problems. 


The cost of this thoroughly practical supervision is nominal. How 
much Moody’s Bank Supervisory Service will cost your bank can be 
determined only after we examine your portfolio. This, we will gladly 


do, in confidence and without obligation. 


Moopys INVESTORS SERVICE 
JOHN MOODY, President 


65 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
105 WEST ADAMS STREET, CHICAGO 
BANKING 
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How to Buy 


Good Bonds 


By EDWARD H. COLLINS 


Mr. CoLuins writes frequently for BANKING. He is Associate 
Financial Editor of the New York Herald Tribune. 


NTY-FIVE years ago commercial banks were just 
what that term implied—agencies whose major function 
was the extension of short term loans to commercial 

enterprise. In those days approximately three-fourths of all 
the earning assets of the commercial banks of this country 
were represented by loans and discounts. Investments not 
only were of minor importance, but they were regarded as of 
more or less dubious respectability. A well known British 
economist summed up the popular viewpoint of that era 
when he coined the maxim, “Good banking consists in know- 
ing the difference between a loan and a mortgage.” 

For better or for worse this picture is completely changed 
today. The reasons for the change are multifarious, and for 
the purposes of this article they are not important. The im- 
portant fact is that, according to the latest figures of the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, the once compara- 
tively insignificant investment portfolio of the country’s 
commercial banks now accounts for approximately 60 per 
cent of the earning assets of these institutions. 

This is a sweeping change in the nature of the country’s 
banking practices, and it raises a serious practical question. 
That question is: Has the development of investment tech- 
nique kept pace with the increased emphasis on this phase 
of the banking business? Our commercial bankers have long 
been familiar with the so-called “three C’s” on which sound 
loans are based. Have they made themselves correspondingly 
familiar with the problems of the investment portfolio? 

The answer seems to be Yes and No. In the case of our 
large institutions where the volume of investment business 
makes it feasible to maintain a staff of experts, investment 
methods have undoubtedly been highly developed. In the 
case of a substantial proportion of the smaller banks, how- 
ever, this is not the case. In these banks investment tech- 
nique today definitely lags behind loan technique. 

It is true, these small banks are not without guideposts 
in the formulation of their investment policies. In recent 
years, as a result of the banking collapse of the early thirties, 
Federal regulation has come to their aid. The Federal Re- 
serve Board, for example, has been empowered to establish 
maximum rates of interest on time deposits, and insured 
banks may not pay interest at all on demand deposits. This 
has served to discourage the practice of competitive bidding 
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for deposits, with its corresponding premium on investment 
in securities bearing high yields. Again, the Comptroller of 
the Currency has been authorized by law to issue regulations 
defining the type and quality of bonds which may be pur- 
chased by banks under its jurisdiction. 

In addition to these negative aids, the small bank has at 
its disposal, of course, the so-called rating and advisory 
services, obtainable either through private statistical agen- 
cies or through its friendly correspondent city bank. Within 
limits, therefore, it knows which securities it can safely buy 
and which are not safe for its investment portfolio. Never- 
theless, the Bank Management Commission of the American 
Bankers Association is correct beyond the shadow of a ques- 
tion when it declares that: “ No outside factors such as regu- 
lation, advisory services or security ratings can substitute 
for constant vigilance by the management, which is pri- 
marily responsible for the bank’s operation and policy.” 

The reason for this observation becomes obvious when we 
consider the principles of investment policy as laid down by 
the American Bankers Association. These principles indicate 
that, while the selection of bonds should be made with an 


New York Tackles the Problem 


THE following is from the report of Adrian M. Massie, 
vice-president of the New York Trust Company, before 
the Mid-Winter meeting of the New York State Bankers 
Association, outlining New York’s program for improv- 
ing bond portfolios. 


“Let us examine the first point in the problem to find 
the principles underlying its solution. The principles 
seem apparent: To improve and strengthen the quality 
of the investments held by the bank, it is necessary to: 

1. Determine what is a satisfactory standard of 
quality of investments. 

2. Prevent any investment from coming into the 
bank which is not up to the standards. 

3. Sort out and set apart those investments now in 
the bank which do not come up to the required 
standards. 

4. Make a special study of each of the undesirable 
investments and set up a program of liquidation. 

“Experience shows that if a program of liquidation is 
agreed upon and the undesirable investments are set 
apart, means can be found for their liquidation. Where 
there is a will, there is usually a way.” 
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eye, above all else, to their quality, there are numerous other 
factors which must be taken into consideration. The person 
charged with the management of the investment portfolio 
must take into account the general character of the bank’s 
business, on the one hand, and, on the other, the money 
market situation and general economic conditions. 

It is not possible to consider all the ramifications of these 
factors in a short article, but one may suggest the sort of 
problems which they open up. Does the bank do a business 
that results in a stable, or a fluctuating, volume of deposits? 
Obviously, to the extent that its deposits are subject to 
heavy withdrawals, seasonally or periodically, increased 
emphasis must be placed on liquidity. Again, the nature of 
the deposits themselves is important. The investment of de- 
mand deposits calls for a greater degree of liquidity than 
those of time deposits. The size of the bank’s capital funds 
must likewise be considered in the formulation of an invest- 
ment policy. Clearly, the smaller the ratio of net capital 
funds to deposits, the greater the need for protection against 
depreciation of the investment portfolio. This would be ac- 
complished by avoiding securities of other than prime quality 
and by restricting the length of maturities. 

The investment account of the bank is the account em- 
bracing everything except the so-called secondary reserve. 
The latter consists of short-term, readily marketable invest- 
ments which can normally be converted into cash without 
loss. It would include Treasury bills, commercial paper, ac- 
ceptances, and, in the case of the large city banks, brokers’ 
loans. The chief function of a bank’s secondary reserve is to 
provide liquidity; the chief function of the investment 
portfolio is to provide income. How large the secondary 
reserve should be depends upon specific circumstances. “In 
general”, notes the Bank Management Commission of the 
American Bankers Association, “‘a desirable condition would 
be to have at least 50 per cent of normal deposits covered by 
liquid assets, of which not less than one-third to one-half 
should be in the form of readily marketable secondary 
reserve investments”. 


FIVE ESSENTIALS 


IN the purchase of securities for the investment account 
five essential principles are customarily followed. In the first 
place investments should be selected primarily with a view 
to protection of the principal and certainty of income. In 
the second place, maturities should be as short as possible 
consistent with a reasonable rate of return. In the third 
place, maturities should be spaced as regularly as possible. 
(This tends to make the investment account, in effect, a 
revolving fund.) In the fourth place, since they are not—or 
should not be—interested in speculative profits, banks 
should select bonds which are least likely to be adversely 
affected by any deterioration in the business situation. In 
the fifth place, risks should be minimized through diversifica- 
tion. This means not merely a distribution of investments 
over a substantial number of companies or municipalities, 
but over companies or municipalities unlikely to be affected 
by the same outside considerations. 

So much for general principles. But how is the commer- 
cial banker to learn for himself not to depend upon such 
“crutches” as investment ratings in assembling his portfolio 
and—what is equally important—weeding out for elimina- 
tion securities which he should not continue to carry? How, 
in other words, is he to acquire a knowledge of investment 
values and investment practices corresponding to his present 
equipment in the field of loans and discounts? 
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Fortunately, the work of education in this field is now be- 
ing prosecuted so vigorously that before long there should 
be no good excuse for continued haphazard investment 
policies. A typical project in this direction at the moment is 
the program just launched by the New York State Bankers 
Association, through its committee on bond portfolios. On 
the third Monday of February this group held the first of 
four scheduled sessions, at each of which four lectures are to 
be delivered on as many technical aspects of bank investing. 
More than 300 bankers from various parts of the state as- 
sembled for these opening lectures, and at least as many are 
expected for the rest of the program. For the convenience of 
those unable to attend the lectures mimeographed reports 
have been, and will be, prepared, including not only the 
lectures themselves, but the questions and answers that fo!- 
lowed. 


A COMPREHENSIVE PROGRAM 


THE scope of the sixteen lectures may be seen from their 
titles, which are as follows: 

1, Introduction; 2, The Cost of Money; 3 and 4, Principles 
and Standards of Investment for Commercial Banks; 5, 
Records and Tools; 6, Statistics of a Bond Portfolio; 7, How 
to Analyze an Industrial Bond; 8, How to Analyze a Utility 
Bond; 9, How to Analyze a Railroad Bond; 10, How to 
Analyze a Municipal Bond; 11, How to Buy Good Bonds; 12, 
How to Analyze the Bond Account; 13, How to Get Rid of 
Undesirable Securities; 14, The Money Market and the 
Bond Portfolio; 15, the Bond Market, and 16, Making 
Banking a Profession. 

In the interest of weaning the banker away from his de- 
pendence upon ratings one of the most important features of 
the educational program of the N.Y.S.B.A. is the introduc- 
tion, in connection with the sixth lecture, of what may be 
described as “test sheets” for individual issues. These sheets 
have been prepared through cooperation with a statistical 
organization, and they show at a glance how a given security 
measures up to what the Bank Management Commission has 
laid down as the “pertinent ratios”. 

These sheets are based on the theory that while there is no 
single rule of thumb for testing a bond, one can get fairly 
successful results by applying several rule-of-thumb tests. 
In the case of an industrial bond, for example, the commit- 
tee has applied eight “pertinent ratios”’, as follows: (1) fixed 
charges (times covered) ; (2) ratio of working capital to debt; 
(3) ratio of current assets to current liabilities; (4) ratio of 
fixed debt to net property; (5) ratio of depreciation to fixed 
charges; (6) ratio of cash to current liabilities; (7) ratio of 
income to sales; and (8) ratio of debt to total capital. The 
ratio which the committee has found satisfactory for bank 
investment purposes has been determined in each of these 
eight cases, and is set forth at the top of the so-called “test 
sheet”’. (Thus, the number of times fixed charges should be 
earned is placed at 7 plus; the ratio of working capital to 
debt at 100 per cent, plus, etc.) 

The banker considering a given bond knows that it should 
show on all of these tests, therefore, and through the co- 
operating statistical organization he can obtain the actual 
ratios for a period of years. If these come up to the standards 
laid down at the top of the sheet the banker knows that the 
bond is a safe bank investment. What is more important, he 
is not taking anyone’s word for it. He not only knows that 
the bond is suitable but he knows why it is suitable. Which 
represents a definite and encouraging step in his investment 
education. 
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The names used in this “letter” are naturally not those of 
any real persons. The situation, however, represents one that 
is bewildering to bank officers, among others, in many com- 
munities. 


DrrECTOR, SOCIAL WELFARE BUREAU 
Ourtown, Anystate 


Dear Sir: 

IS is to report the sad case of Mr. and Mrs. Emil 
Wasser, now residing on what is known as the Cant- 
well acreage adjoining Ourtown on the east. It is doubt- 

ful if you will be able to make any immediate provisions to 
relieve the distressing plight of the Wasser household, inas- 
much as the situation probably does not fall within any of 
the classifications now recognized in the regulations as de- 
serving of relief. 

As a matter of fact, the Wassers themselves do not realize 
that they belong to a definitely underprivileged class; they 
would resent the mere suggestion that their case is one which 
ought to be brought to the attention of a welfare agency. 
They seem to think they are “sitting pretty”. And as you 
know from experience, the saddest cases of all are those in 
which the principals themselves are unaware of the low 
economic level to which they have sunk. 

The circumstances of this case, then, are unusual, and not 
of the type that ordinarily reach your desk. However, while 
the present regulations will not permit you to take immedi- 
ate remedial action, it seems advisable to provide you with 
the pertinent facts, so that you may have them already on 
file and ready for attention when and if the rules governing 
disbursement of relief funds are amended. 

Subject’s Name and Age: Emit WasseER, 68. 

Spouse—Same: Bertha Wasser, 66. 

Former Occupation: Farmer. 

History of Case: Subject has spent entire adult life farming 
in this vicinity. Started as farm laborer. After a few years, 
had saved enough out of scanty wages to buy a small line of 
live stock and farming equipment. Married present spouse. 
Rented small farm. 

About 1910, Wassers purchased 60-acre farm for $7,500, 
paying $5,000 cash and giving mortgage back for remainder. 
This mortgage was paid off well in advance of maturity. 

Thrifty habits enabled Wassers to save several thousand 
dollars during war boom. In 1919, purchased 40-acre tract 
adjoining their “60” at $12,000. Meant to pay all cash, but 
vendor persuaded them to retain $5,000 on ten-year mort- 
gage, so they used that sum to build a new house. 

Due to burdensome taxes and prolonged postwar depres- 
sion in farm prices, they were able in ten years to pay only 
$2,000 on their $5,000 mortgage. Balance was easily re- 
funded, however, for another ten years. 

They have recently discharged the small balance remaining 
unpaid on this mortgage. Having done that, they sold most 
of their live stock, grain and farming equipment at public 
sale and used the proceeds to buy the Cantwell acreage. 

Present Status of Case: The Wassers therefore own a 
fairly productive farm of 100 acres, well improved. Reason- 
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It’s Tough to Be Thrifty 


able valuation for quick sale, $10,000. Now rented to good 
tenant at $6 per acre. Also own Cantwell property, small 
plot adjoining Ourtown, reasonably valued with buildings 
thereon at $2,500. Estimated cash on hand, $200-300. No 
indebtedness. 

All the property they own except household goods could 
probably be liquidated and proceeds safely invested to 
yield income of perhaps $30 a month. 

A few weeks ago, Mr. and Mrs. Wasser came to our bank 
to sign the papers in connection with their purchase of the 
Cantwell acreage and the final payment of their mortgage. 
(As you perhaps know, we country bankers often have to 
act as notary and scribe in matters of that sort.) 

At the time, I was busy with another client. During that 
interview, I glanced up from time to time and couldn’t help 
catching the significant looks which were being exchanged 
by Emil and Bertha. They would peer furtively at each 
other and grin in a shy, embarrassed way, for all the world 
like a couple of modest youngsters who were pleased with 
themselves about something and endeavoring not to show it. 

I think I understood. After half a century of toiling to- 
gether, they had finally arrived at their goal. They had ac- 
cumulated enough property to assure them a respectable 
living for the rest of their days. They owed no man. Their 
capital could be liquidated to meet the cost of any unex- 
pected emergency. 

Now it occurs to me as I review the foregoing that pos- 
sibly you are still puzzled to see why these people should be 
placed on the relief rolls as deserving of pecuniary assistance. 
I guess I just haven’t told my story very well. 

You see, the client who was at my desk when the Wassers 
came in was old Alfie Gordon. You know him, of course; he 
has been on your rolls for years and years. I suppose he’s the 
most shiftless, improvident old cuss in Ourtown. 

Well, Alfie was having me witness some documents prior 
to filing them with the state old age pension board. He and 
his wife were applying for maximum benefits under this new 
Social Security law. The claim has since gone through, and 
Alfie and his wife are cashing their monthly checks at our 
bank. Together, they draw down $48 in old age pensions 
every month! 

Now, do you begin to see what I mean? Here were Emil 
and Bertha Wasser, after half a century of thrift and hard 
work, with a joint income of about $35 a month, above what 
they earn puttering around on their acreage. And over 
there were Alfie Gordon and his wife, after half a century of 
shiftless idleness, drawing an effortless $48 a month from the 
government! 

You see, it just doesn’t add up. I have seen a lot of races in 
my day, of one sort and another, but this is the first one I ever 
watched in which one runner breasts the tape only to discover 
that he has lost the race to a fellow who never even left the start- 
ing mark! 

E. B. Macy 
Vice-president 
First State Bank 
Lynnville, Iowa 
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Albert Gallatin of Switzerland 


By ALBERT W. ATWOOD 


Mr. Atwoon, a widely known writer on national affairs 
and a frequent contributor to BANKING, presents here another 
biography in a series on important builders of financial policy. 


owes its auspicious beginnings none has received less 

recognition than Albert Gallatin. He did not fight in 
the Revolution or help frame the Constitution. But for a 
good part of the half century which immediately followed 
he was one of the country’s most useful leaders. No man, 
not even Hamilton, did more to set the young government 
on straight financial paths; and for 16 years after the 
Federalists lost power in 1800 he shared with Jefferson and 
Madison the real dominance in national affairs. 

Gallatin was born in Geneva, Switzerland, January 29, 
1761, and died in New York in August 1849. He came of one 
of the families which ruled Geneva for several centuries, an 
old and noble family, but aristocratic in a rather austere 
sort of way. Left an orphan at the age of nine, he was cared 
for by grandparents, a large circle of relatives and a maiden 
lady who had been a friend of his mother. From the Academy 
he graduated at the top of his class in mathematics, phi- 
losophy and Latin, and there is no doubt that intellectually 
he benefited much from the scholarly and cultivated so- 
ciety of Geneva. 


(' all the truly great men to whom the United States 


YOUNG MAN IN EUROPE 


ONE of his grandmother’s friends was Voltaire, but another 
was the Landgrave of Hesse, and she suggested buying her 
youthful grandson a lieutenant-colonelcy in the Hessian 
troops which were trying to put down the American colo- 
nists. Young Albert replied that he would never serve a 
tyrant, and one account says his grandmother boxed his 
ears. At any rate he shortly set out, with several companions, 
just before his nineteenth birthday, for America. 

His family naturally opposed such a move. Although not 
wealthy they were socially and politically powerful and 
with his good education and a moderate competence which 
he would come into at age 25 his prospects were of the best. 
But he had read Rousseau, was affected with the vague dis- 
content of his times, and wanted freedom in a new land 
where he hoped to find an ideal existence in the wilderness. 
So his conservative and disapproving family made the best 
of it by giving him letters of introduction to prominent 
people in the colonies. 

Gallatin’s early years in America were unimportant. He 
tried unsuccessfully to deal in tea and merchandise in 
Boston and Machias, Maine, taught French acceptably for 
a year at Harvard, and bought a large tract of land in 
western Pennsylvania, which apparently never turned out 
to be a good investment. At one time, following the death 
of his first wife, who lived only a few months, he tried to 
return to Geneva, but conditions on the Continent had 
become too disturbed. 


His location in the primitive region of western Pennsyl- 
vania proved fortunate, however, for it led him into politics 
at a very early age. He served for a while in the state con- 
stitutional convention and opposed what he considered the 
royalist features of the new Federal constitution. It was 
not, however, until he was elected to the state legislature 
that he really began to find himself. 

His grandmother had reproved him while in his teens on 
his indolence, but this did not last long into the twenties; in | 
fact he became exceptionally mature at an early age and his 
moral and intellectual tendencies were clearly consistent 
throughout the rest of his very long life. 


YOUNG LEGISLATOR IN PENNSYLVANIA 


THE elder Henry Cabot Lodge once wrote that a clear 
mind and industrious habits naturally caused Gallatin to 
take up questions of finance. At any rate in the Pennsyl- 
vania legislature he was the leader in rehabilitating the 
state’s currency, paying off its debts, wisely managing the 
funds from sales of public lands, reforming the penal code, 
establishing a state-wide system of public education and 
abolishing slavery. 

Almost at once he was put on 35 different committees, 
prepared all their reports and drew up all their bills. This 
extraordinary industry led to his election to the United 
States Senate, but the Federalists had no use for him and 
after a few months he was voted out as not having been a 
citizen for the requisite nine years, which was technically 
correct, although he had been in the country longer than 
that. He was in the Senate long enough, however, to attack 
Hamilton and the Federalist Party severely for not giving 
Congress more adequate reports of Treasury operations. 

Hamilton and the Federalists disliked Gallatin also be- 
cause he was rather uncomfortably close to the insurrec- 
tionists in the Whiskey Rebellion in western Pennsylvania. 
In the main, however, he seems to have been a moderating 
force in that threatened uprising; he showed self-control, 
cool judgment and an avoidance of either timidity or rash- 
ness. On the whole he appears to have been an important 
factor in reaching a peaceful outcome of the dispute. 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


LESS than a year after he was rejected by the Senate, 
Gallatin was elected to the House of Representatives and 
served during three terms in a period as stormy as any we 
have had in our entire history. During these years Gallatin 
showed a phenomenal knowledge of both constitutional 
and international law, remarkable powers of organization, 
coupled with an utterly thorough knowledge of every sub- 
ject which he discussed, a cool temper and great moderation 
of speech at a time when political life was bitterly personal. 

This does not mean that he was always right. His intense 
opposition to wars of every kind and even to all forms of 
military preparedness led him to extremes. But he gradually 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 24) 
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ALBERT GALLATIN 


Below, the burning of Washington by the British in the War of 1812. It was this 

war that ended Secretary Gallatin’s hopes of extinguishing the Federal debt, 

but his efforts in that direction had prepared the country financially for this 
second conflict with England 


CULVER SERVICE 


Left, the Louisiana Territory 
becomes part of the United 
States. The outright pay- 
ment for this land—$11,250,- 
000—was a huge sum in T. F. HEALY COLLECTION 
1803, but Gallatin provided 
the money while continuing 
his debt reduction program 


Right, Thomas Jefferson, re- 

vered friend of Gallatin. 

Without the latter’s assistance 

Jefferson might not have be- 
come President 


Below, a scene during the 
Whiskey Rebellion. This oc- 
curred before Gallatin’s pub- 
lic career began, and he is 
supposed to havesympathized 
with the anti-Federal faction 


CULVER SERVICE ABOVE AND BELOW FROM CULVER SERVICE 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 22) 


became the recognized leader of the Republican minority, 
predecessors of the Democratic Party, and by far the most 
dangerous opponents the Federalists had. 

It has been said that in his first term he asserted his 
power and took his place in the councils of his party, in his 
second term he was its acknowledged chief, and in his third 
led its forces to final victory. There is little doubt that, 
except for Gallatin, Thomas Jefferson would not have be- 
come President. Throughout his long life he had a regard 
for Jefferson which was close to reverence. 

But we must come forthwith to his financial service not 
only because that is presumably of most interest to readers 
of this article but because it was by far his greatest single 
contribution. The Federalists had done a splendid job in 
establishing and organizing the Government and no one 
today questions Hamilton’s greatness as first Secretary of 
the. Treasury. But Hamilton and his associates were arro- 
gant, domineering and bore down opposition with a high 
hand. To Congress they gave relatively little in the way of 
explanations. 


FIRST WAYS AND MEANS COMMITTEE 


GALLATIN at once set out to organize a standing com- 
mittee on finance in the House and it shortly became the 
powerful Ways and Means Committee. He then began, in 
and out of season, to demand that the committees of the 
House make appropriations only for specific purposes and 
at the same time discuss in detail the validity of the ex- 
penditures. The Federalists argued that once an agency of 
the Government had been established, committees of Con- 
gress should not discuss the merits of the agency when they 
were asked to appropriate money for it. 

In other words the Federalists, like all believers in or 
practitioners of centralization in government, would have 
been more satisfied with what we nowadays know as lump 
sum appropriations. What a strange twist of fate it is that 
the successors of the party which Jefferson, Madison and 
Gallatin founded should be the ones to use the lump sum 
method to such an extent! 

There is no doubt that Gallatin’s successful insistence 
upon the right of appropriating committees to pass upon 
the merits of Government activities and his equally firm and 
successful insistence upon specific, or as he said “strict”, 
appropriations, rather than allowing administrative agen- 
cies to use lump sums in their own discretion, have together 
proved among the surest guarantees of our liberties and of 
our democratic form of government. 


AS TREASURY SECRETARY 


WHEN Jefferson became President he naturally made 
Madison Secretary of State and Gallatin Secretary of the 
Treasury. Gallatin held the position from May 1801 to 
February 1814, or longer than any other Treasury Secre- 
tary, exceeding even the term of Andrew W. Mellon. In 
this position he insisted upon extinction of the public debt, 
simplicity of administration and rigid economy. He de- 
manded that $8,000,000, an enormous proportion of the 
entire revenue, be used each year to pay off the debt. He 
set up sinking funds and followed his own Congressional 
advice by giving the law-making body more adequate 
information. 

On one occasion Gallatin told the President that he was 
not content to “act the part of a mere financier, to become 
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a contriver of taxes, a dealer in loans, fattening contractors, 
pursers and agents, or a seeker of resources to support use- 
less baubles, or to increase the number of idle and dissipated 
members of the community—or to introduce in all its 
ramifications that system of patronage, corruption and 
rottenness which you justly execrate.” 

In less than ten years Gallatin had almost cut the national 
debt in half, despite a costly struggle with the Barbary 
pirates and the purchase of Louisiana. Conditions, it is true, 
were quite favorable, as both inports and exports were very 
large, but Gallatin deserves great credit for allowing noth- 
ing to interfere with his policies of economy and payment 
of debt. 

But finally the tide turned against him. He favored re- 
newal of the charter of the Bank of the United States, but 
unfortunately for the finances of the country it was not 
renewed. He had hoped by his economies that it might be 
possible to find the means for a great national program of 
highway and canal building, but the War of 1812 wrecked 
not only this plan for internal improvements but delayed 
by twenty years the complete payment of the national debt. 

Jefferson and Gallatin both held to the rather naive theory 
that human nature was perfect enough to permit the usher- 
ing in of a political millennium provided only the Govern- 
ment did not interfere too much. But the war smashed such 
abstractions to bits and Gallatin’s proud and sensitive 
nature must have felt the hurt. As Henry Cabot Lodge, the 
elder, has said: “‘Gallatin was thrown helplessly back on 
the rejected Federalist doctrine of government according 
to circumstances.” 


OTHER PUBLIC SERVICES 


BUT his work was in no sense in vain; he had put the coun- 
try in a sound financial position where it was able to raise 
funds to prosecute the war. More than that, his economy 
maxims had been so driven into people’s minds that they 
became fundamental principles of American finance. 

Nor were Gallatin’s valuable public services by any 
means ended. He was sent abroad as one of the peace com- 
missioners, and it was largely his skill and patience which 
wore down the excessive demands of the British. He also 
proved valuable in keeping peace between the other com- 
missioners, Adams and Clay, who clashed with each other. 
The treaty was his own especial work and peculiar triumph. 
When Gallatin returned he received several flattering 
offers, one to be Treasury Secretary again, another to take 
a fifth interest in John Jacob Astor’s valuable enterprises. 
But he elected to become Minister to France and later to 
England. His public career ended in 1826-27, but for 20 
years thereafter he was one of the chief figures in the bank- 
ing, educational and intellectual life of New York. 

From 1831 to 1839 he was president of a bank in New 
York and used his great influence in hastening the return to 
specie payments after the panic of 1837. But a bank presi- 
dency at his age gave him ample leisure to turn his attention 
to science and literature. He was one of the first really 
important students of the American Indian and has been 
called the “father of American ethnology”. In addition he 
was one of the founders of New York University. 

As already stated, it was Gallatin who largely framed 
the pattern of our subsequent public finance. He was the 
intellectual peer of Hamilton, Jefferson and Madison, and, 
as one historian has said, as constructive as Hamilton and 
as astute as Jefferson. How fortunate, indeed, the young 
country was to have such leaders! 
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How Some Banks Use Insurance 


By E. S. WOOLLEY 


This discussion is the introduction to a series which Mr. 
WooLLEY will write on insurance. Three articles will follow. 
The author is a frequent contributor to BANKING. 


I. Organizing for Control 


IXTY-FIVE million dollars a year is a conservative esti- 
mate of the premiums paid by banks in the United 
States for insurance. The expense account of “insurance 

and bonds” will run from 10 per cent to 15 per cent of a 
bank’s total operating expenses, exclusive of interest and 
losses. 

In addition to this there are many millions in insurance 
policies in which banks are concerned in one way or another. 
Furthermore, banking institutions also frequently act in a 
consulting capacity for their depositors. 

Their interest in insurance, therefore, is tremendous. It 
calls for adequate knowledge not only of the financial 
strength of the various insurance companies but also of the 
manifold intricacies of insurance policies. 

An insurance policy is only a piece of paper until it is 
called upon to pay. And if it does not or cannot pay when 
expected, it is a very expensive piece of paper. The ability of 
the insurer to meet all legitimate demands is therefore of 
first importance. This is particularly true because of the pos- 
sibility that claims may become known after the expiration 
date of the policy. 

Services which analyze the trends of the financial strength 
of all insurance companies are available. These do not take 
very long to consult and they enable a critical comparison 
of the financial strength of any company. 

The intricacies of the insurance policies themselves, how- 
ever, are another matter. How they are written is just as im- 
portant as why they are written. They are bought to protect 
the interests of the assured. Yet actually they only provide 
protection within the limits of their written statements, no 
matter what the assured may believe them to say. 

While these limits are very definite, it takes time and 
knowledge to analyze them. It has been found a good invest- 
ment, therefore, for any bank to have a member of its per- 
sonnel make a study of all insurance coverage with which the 
bank may be involved. 

Insurance is a big field which offers many opportunities 
for profit. These opportunities come not only through the 
reduction of premium expense, but also through actually 
increasing gross income. The difficulty is that many of these 
opportunities may be overlooked unless there is someone in 
the bank sufficiently familiar with the subject to take ad- 
vantage of them. 

In one medium sized bank this work was undertaken by a 
young man on his own initiative. He made an intensive study 
of all policies in use in the bank, together with their various 
ratings and schedules. By the end of the first year, the cover- 
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ages had been materially improved and the bank had actu- 
ally saved more than his salary in reduced premiums. The 
bank then placed the young man at the head of a department 
specializing in insurance opportunities. 

These opportunities cover a wide field. They may be 
briefly summarized as (1) the bank’s own insurance needs; 
(2) insurance required on loans; (3) developments possible 
through insurance. Each of these will be made the subject of 
a future article. 

In the first classification, for example, a bank was enabled 
to discontinue the use of the “errors and omissions” policy 
on bank controlled properties. Instead it now carries a type 
of “blanket” policy that covers it on all risks of fire and 
liability for a period of 30 days after each property is taken 
over. During this time the new coverage is specifically 
authorized. 

Such a comprehensive study of the insurance problem 
has many beneficial results. It often effects a substantial 
saving from the “manual” rates on all forms of insurance. 
On the other hand, neglect may result in a surcharge of as 
high as 50 per cent over these “manual” rates. 

The insurance which borrowers should be required to 
carry will vary greatly depending on the class of loan. But 
no loan can be considered adequately protected unless the 
necessary insurance is carried. On mortgaged properties 
great care should be taken to see that the fire insurance 
policies carry the vacancy and unoccupancy permits. Other- 
wise a fire which occurred while the family was away on a 
vacation would not be covered and the bank would very 
probably lose thereby. 

Heavy insurance premiums of merchants may be financed 
which may result in a net saving to the merchants and an 
additional amount of well secured loans to the bank. In 
states where public liability and property damage insurance 
is compulsory for all automobile owners, banks can advan- 
tageously extend the personal loan department to care for 
the demand arising for the financing of these premiums. 


HOW A CUSTOMER SAVED 


THE savings a bank can effect for other customers is illus- 
trated by the following incident. A policy covering a retail 
store was kept by the owner of that store in the safekeeping 
department of a western bank. A checking of this policy 
revealed an excessive rate classification, the adjustment of 
which resulted in a considerable savings to the insurer. 
Equipping the store with a fire protective device resulted in 
a still further savings, the sum of the two being a reduction 
or more than 50 per cent in the rate. Naturally the owner 
of the building is completely “sold” on the care and thor- 
oughness with which the bank watches all details. And this is, 
after all, the ultimate goal of any public relations program. 

In the series of articles to follow, the various branches of 
insurance will be discussed in detail in an endeavor to aid 
banks to increase their protection, their income and their 
public relations through the medium of insurance. 
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Cupid as a Personnel Problem 


By C. M. HARGER 


Mr. HaRGER is a director of the Abilene National Bank, 
Abilene, Kansas. 


F you were a young bank clerk earning $80 a month and 
you felt that a certain girl would make you a good wife 
and that two could live as cheaply as one—which they 

cannot—would you feel your employer had any concern as 
to your going ahead and getting married? While theoreti- 
cally he has not, he might think you were taking chances, 
but mostly he would not interfere. 

The president of a middle western bank has a different 
idea—it ts the bank’s concern. The bank, he says, is first 
bound to maintain its stability as a going concern. To do 
that its employees must be free to give a service untram- 
meled by private worries and family entanglements. 

“A bank clerk who marries on a beginner’s salary,” says 
he, “which in our institution is $60 a month, or even when 
he has reached $90 or $100, is in danger of debt and em- 
barrassment. We start clerks at $60. At the end of three 
months they are either fired or raised.” 

This banker takes a personal interest in every employee. 
He was induced to this action by the case of a young Romeo 
who married after two weeks in the bank. He had received 
a diploma from college, obtained a job and taken a wife, 
all in a fortnight. The girl had expensive tastes, had never 
worked or run a home. The president looked all this up and 
called the young man to his office and fired him—which 
added another item to his experience. Then he helped the 
youth to get another job where he would not handle money. 
It is not that a low-paid clerk is more likely to be dishonest 
than others—too many high salaried delinquents prove 
that—but it is a temptation that in a case of worry may 
overcome scruples. At least it may interfere with competent 
service. 

“Boiled down the rule is,” explains this president, “that 
any man who marries on less than he needs to keep a wife 
decently does not have the proper sense of responsibility, 
judgment and self-control to make a good banker.” 

To an observant employer signs of coming events are not 
difficult to see. There was one young man who planned to 
marry. His employer knew it but refused to tell how he 
found out. He called the young man to his office and an- 
nounced his findings. The youth was frightened. 

“You propose to marry on $130 a month,” announced the 
president. “It isn’t enough. Your salary will be $140—that 
will do—now get married”. The young man nearly fainted. 

This banker believes a salary of $140 a month is the least 
that warrants taking a wife. With less income there are 
likely to be weeks and months of skimping and finally run- 
ning behind with the budget, and more or less mental dis- 
turbance—perhaps the breaking up of the home. If the clerk 
is not entitled to the fixed salary and insists on marriage, 
out he goes, but the bank tries to get him another job. 

There was the case of a boy of 19 who was earning $80. 
He put up a plea to the president that if he married he 
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could live at his father-in-law’s house. The president, in 
well-chosen but emphatic words, replied that any young man 
who would expect to put on a hard working father the bur- 
den of another family had too little sense of responsibility 
to be a banker. What the young man had better do was to 
get another job—and he did. 

How does this policy work in the long run? It has had 
this effect on the bank’s force: the employees feel they must 
confide in the bank before taking the final step. If they want 
to marry on a shoe-string and get along somehow it’s all 
right, but the bank is not the place for them. The bank’s 
order prevents many young couples from entering on matri- 
mony without thought and without preparation for living. 
When an employee does marry, it is reasonably certain that 
he will get along, if he and his wife have the right attitude 
toward their family budget. 

The bank tries to select its employees from families with 
creditable records. Worry over family affairs is not condu- 
cive to sound thinking and the accurate conduct of the 
bank’s business. Many households have troubles that in- 
evitably reach over to the younger members. The emo- 
tionally upset employee is working at a disadvantage. 


HOW THE BOSS HELPED 


SOMETIMES an employee is found who for no apparent 
reason loses interest—can’t eat, can’t sleep, and seems to be 
carrying a vast burden. The bank president took up one 
such case, advised the man to take a long vacation, live out- 
of-doors and get back his energy. Further, he promised that 
when he returned a place would be ready for him. It worked. 
The clerk came back a new man and has been a capable 
employee since. 

But there is another side. What if one of the attractive 
girls at the transfer desk marries? She may be smart and she 
may marry a youth whom she will have to support. They do, 
sometimes. The rule of the bank is that she loses her job, 
the theory being that a girl with her mind on her household 
cannot do accurate work in a bank. However, there are some 
exceptions. Sometimes if a girl is helping support her parents 
or is to marry a man of whom the bank approves, she may be 
retained in her position, at least awhile. Hard and fast rules 
are difficult to enforce in a bank. Conditions on personnel 
and individual characteristics must be taken into account. 

Tact, diplomacy, a desire for helpfulness and an interest 
in the employees’ personal problems make a high standard 
of morale in a bank’s clerical force. The bank that does not 
look on its staff as human beings should not be surprised if 
the service rendered deteriorates. This is so well understood 
that most banks exert themselves in methods for giving the 
employees contentment and satisfaction with life. Their 
many undertakings outside office duties induce loyal service. 
But first of all a mind free from worry is essential. 

Looked at in this light, the limitations put on young love 
in assuming the responsibilities of married life have back of 
them only common sense and good judgment. 
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A Definition of a Bank Director 


By CARL K. WITHERS 


This is the second in a series of three articles which Mr. 
WITHERS has written for BANKING on the subject of bank direc- 
tors’ duties. The first of the articles appeared in January. The 
author, former Commissioner of Banking and Insurance for 
New Jersey, is now President of the Lincoln National Bank, 
Newark, N.J. 


IRECTORS of banks and other financial institutions 
occupy a fundamentally more important and exacting 
position of trust than those who direct the affairs of 

ordinary business enterprise, for they are trustees of a public 
as well as a community interest, and, as such, become in 
effect quasi-public officials. Theirs is a responsibility which 
transcends the mere protection of a stockholder’s investment 
and becomes a public trust upon which may depend the 
financial stability and welfare of an entire community. 

As “a chain is no stronger than its weakest link”, so to a 
considerable degree is the safety and progress of all types of 
financial institutions within a given area dependent one upon 
the other. 

That the courts have been quick to recognize the nature 
and importance of this responsibility is evidenced in the 
numerous decisions—particularly within recent years— 
which have held those who seek to guide the destinies of our 
financial institutions to strict accountability for their acts. 
Especially is this true of those assuming the still further 
fiduciary responsibility involved in the administration of 
estates and trusts. In these decisions, the law has confirmed 
the demands of the public that those who would seek to gain 
confidence in the institutions they represent must prove 
faithful to their trust or be held accountable. 


ESSENTIALS OF THE JOB 


THE directors of a bank worthy of the name and the place 
it occupies in the community it serves must, first of all, pro- 
vide sound, capable and efficient management as repre- 
sented by the active officers and personnel. Unless this is 
done, the most worthy and conscientious objectives of any 
board of directors may go for naught, for they must—if they 
have outside interests of their own—depend to a very great 
extent upon the honesty and the ability of those to whom 
they delegate the job of actually running the bank. And not 
alone must they be efficient and held to strict and frequent 
accountability for their actions, but their habits of living and 
the conduct of their own affairs must be beyond reproach. 
Officers and personnel alike should be encouraged in their 
educational efforts and rewarded by promotion from within 
their own ranks when opportunity presents. 

Integrity should be the keystone of every bank’s manage- 
ment policy, followed next by loyalty and then by efficiency. 
These three essential qualities of management should afford 
reasonable assurance to any board of directors that the in- 
ternal condition of their institution is sound, and that the 
policies promulgated by the board are being followed. 

Next, the directors should make certain that at all times 
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the funds of depositors, as well as the securities held in safe- 
keeping and for the account of trust estates are protected 
against every form of physical hazard. While the actual 
performance of this duty may be delegated to the active 
management of the bank, it nevertheless remains the legal 
responsibility of the board of directors to see to it that their 
institution is adequately protected by every reasonable form 
of insurance coverage, messenger and watchman service and 
vault control. 

As to the composition of the board itself and the proper 
discharge of its duties, much has been written, and volumes 
more could be added—particularly in the light of the experi- 
ences of recent years. Fortunately, the type of director 
described in the first article of this series has been largely 
eliminated from the scheme of things in present-day banking: 
the director whose chief and ofttimes only interest in the 
progress of his institution was his own. In his place should be 
the director who might be compositely described as follows: 


First of all, he is one who enjoys the confidence and 
respect not only of his fellow-directors and the bank’s per- 
sonnel, but of the entire community. 

Next, he is possessed of a reasonable stock interest in his 
own right, and has sufficient other means to add to his hold- 
ings should the progress of the bank or necessity require 
additional capital. 

His borrowings, if any, are always beyond criticism by 
the examining authorities, and he never has occasion to 
embarrass the members of his board with requests for un- 
warranted advances of credit, either for his own use or 
for outside interests. 

He has sufficient time at his disposal to assume and 
properly discharge his duties as a director without hope of 
profit other than such fees as may reasonably be expected. 

He is an active and conscientious booster of his bank; 
believes in its soundness, and is constantly on the alert 
for new and worthwhile business. 

He is loyal to those who serve with him as directors; 
avoids personal differences of opinion; is firm and out- 
spoken in his convictions, and abides without rancor in 
the decisions of the majority. 

He maintains inviolate the confidences of individuals in 
their relations with his bank, as well as deliberations of 
the board. 


Sound banking can only be built upon a foundation of 
mutual confidence and respect both from within and without 
the institution, and when either of these is lacking, whether 
through the actions of a director, officer or employee— 
deliberate or otherwise—loss of prestige and perhaps irrep- 
arable damage might easily follow. Unless there be reasonable 
accord, both in direction and management, and a mutuality 
of interest which has for its only objective what may best 
promote the safety and well-being of the institution, there is 
little hope for that degree of public confidence which is such 
a necessary and vital part of banking today. 
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The Hows and Whys of Banking 


The radio programs broadcast by New Y ork Chapter, Ameri- 
can Institute of Banking, exemplify the activities of many 
banking groups and individual institutions in broadening the 
public’s knowledge of banks and their services. The Chapter’s 
current series started on February 1, with H. Donald Campbell, 
president of the Chase National Bank, participating. 

In this broadcast, Mr. Campbell appeared in a dialogue with 
Louis Gurock, chairman of the Chapter’s public affairs com- 
mittee, and answered a series of questions on the hows and 
whys of banking. Herewith are excerpts from the script, the 
questioner being Mr. Gurock. 

* * * 

UESTION: Speaking of the total loans of the com- 
Q mercial banks, can you tell us how much money the 
banks actually are lending at the present time? 

Mr. Campbell: Well, using the latest available reports 
which cover all the commercial banks in the United States, 
we find that they have loans outstanding amounting to about 
16 billion dollars. A little less than half of that sum consists 
of loans secured by mortgages or by collateral in the form 
of stocks and bonds. The remainder, some eight and one-half 
billion dollars, is in the form of commercial loans to business, 
industry and agriculture. 

Question: That is a lot of money, Mr. Campbell. 

Mr. Campbell: Yes, and in the aggregate it represents tens 
of thousands of individual loans to little businesses and big 
businesses, to individuals and corporations, in small villages 
and big cities everywhere. Moreover, some of those loans are 
going to turn out badly. That is a fact proved by long ex- 
perience. One loss on a bad loan can offset the interest earned 
on twenty good loans of the same size for a year. 

Question: That is an interesting explanation, Mr. Camp- 
bell, and I suppose that most people don’t stop to consider 
the matter in that light. 

Mr. Campbell: Probably not, but the banker has to stop 
and consider it very carefully because banks must hold down 
their losses if they are going to stay in business and meet the 
strict requirements of banking laws and supervisory authori- 
ties. Most criticism of banks for being “too tight” arises 
from cases where the proposed loan involves taking an exces- 
sive risk. That is where bankers must draw the line. The 
stockholders who own the banks and the depositors who 
entrust their funds to the banks want banking to be safe 
and sound, first of all. That is also a good policy from the 
standpoint of the general public. 

Question: I am sure our audience will agree with us on that 
statement, Mr. Campbell. Now can you give us some ex- 
planation, even briefly, as to why there has been so much 
controversy about business needing credit which it cannot 
get at the banks? 

Mr. Campbell: Well, the criticism arises chiefly from a 
misunderstanding of the kind of credit which is needed. 
There is no scarcity of short-term credit such as commercial 
banks always have furnished, but there has been a drastic 
decline since 1932 in the volume of long-term credit or 
capital which has been made available to industry. This 
collapse in new capital financing is the very root of the 


problem of meeting the complete credit needs of American 
business. They are really not credit needs but capital needs, 
They can be met, as in the past, only through the long-term 
investment of funds by individuals and institutions willing 
to take a risk with the use of their money in the hope of 
income and profit. Investors provide comparatively little 
short-term credit for business but they furnish the great 
bulk of its long-term capital. 

Question: Why don’t the commercial banks step into the 
breach and supply the enormous volume of long-term capital 
which business requires and which is not now being furnished 
from the customary sources? 

Mr. Campbell: A commercial bank which accepts deposits 
that are payable on demand and then invests too extensively 
in long-term holdings would be taking an unreasonable risk. 
There is an old saying among English bankers that you can’t 
borrow short and lend long. And in addition to that, a bank 
would impair its real usefulness to the community if it should 
lock up in long-term loans the funds needed for the short- 
term uses of seasonal borrowers. 

Question: Are the commercial banks ready and willing to 
expand their loans? 

Mr. Campbell: Yes, indeed, they welcome every sound 
opportunity to make good loans. As a matter of fact, the 
banks are making new loans all the time. The commercial 
banks want to promote business recovery, not only as a 
matter of public policy but as a matter of selfish interest. 
Better business means greater use of banking services and 
improved earnings, which the banks very much need. 

Question: In conclusion, Mr. Campbell, there is one other 
question I should like to ask. . . . Is there a great deal of 
difference between managing a big bank and a little one? 

Mr. Campbell: No. Fundamentally, there is very little 
difference. The basic principles involved in banking apply 
just as closely in the case of a one thousand dollar loan as in 
the case of a ten million dollar loan. However, only a big 
bank has the ability to make a big loan. Moreover, there are 
some differences between large and small banks in the matter 
of operating methods. For instance, a large bank dealing 
with many important industrial customers can maintain 
a staff of engineering and management experts in various 
lines so that experienced advice is available when the prob- 
lems involved in making new loans are being studied. A 
small bank naturally could not afford to do the same kind 
of job. I mention this point because it illustrates why large 
banks are needed in this modern world of large scale enter- 
prises. 

I should like to add that banks in the financial cen- 
ters also serve the other banks throughout the country in 
a great many practical ways. 

Mr. Gurock: Thank you very much, Mr. Campbell. We 
appreciate your kindness in joining our discussion this eve- 
ning and I want to thank you for contributing your helpful 
ideas and opinions on our program. 

Mr. Campbell: Thank you, Mr. Gurock. It is always a 
pleasure to cooperate with the American Institute of 
Banking. 
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A National Earful 


By EDWARD F. LOOMIS 


Mr. Loomis is president of Radio Reports, Inc., an organi- 
sation which listens to, edits and digests radio news reports and 
comment for its subscribers. 


AY in and day out, hour by hour, cascades of words 
pour out over the radio air waves. Twist your dial 
wherever you will, you can’t miss them—news, banter, 

arias, opinion, drama, advertising slogans, special pleading, 
interpretation, exhortation—everything from hoopla to 
hokum. 

Aside from providing amusement and entertainment, 
and its availability as an advertising medium, does the radio 
have any particular significance to the banking and business 
interests of the country? My answer is decidedly, yes. For 
sandwiched between the hoopla comedy and hokum ba- 
nality, and in fact sometimes interwoven with them, are 
heard words that are moulding the public opinion of a 
generation which has access to more information, more 
opinion, more proselyting—political, religious, economic 
or what-not—than any previous one. 

Public opinion was once formed largely by reading the 
daily and weekly papers. These mediums still are effective; 
toa great extent the radio supplements them. But the radio 
keeps news and comment before the people after the news- 
paper has been laid aside. It repeats and cements in the 
mind the news of the day; it bulletins important happen- 
ings, the full details of which the listener eagerly looks for 
in his next newspaper; it rediscusses the issues interpreted 
on the editorial page, offers fresh and new viewpoints, with 
a net increase of public interest in many current problems 
that often approaches and sometimes reaches a crescendo 
point. And let’s not forget there are some 39,000,000 
receiving sets in the country. 


WE AREN’T TAKING THINGS FOR GRANTED 


WITH more knowledge has come more controversy, and 
an inclination by people to question, and lately to challenge 
institutions, customs and traditions. Such a fermenting of 
thought vitally affects business and banking, as perhaps 
the following analysis will make clear. 

Entertainment programs take up three-quarters or more 
of all radio time. Statistics prepared by a leading broad- 
casting company show the following division by percen- 
tages of its network program hours for 1937: 


Music 
Drama (etc.) . 


Comedy.... 3.6 
17.4 Women’s.... 2.0 
Children’s... 3.2 
Religion.... 1.2 


Total..... 100.0 


These figures apply only to network broadcasts, but an 
analysis of local station programs would probably show 
similar results. One variance would be a higher percentage 
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of time for news reports, most of which originate locally, 
rather than as part of national or regional hook-ups. 

This tabulation shows a total of 80.7 per cent of the time 
given to music, drama and comedy, as compared with 11.4 
per cent for talks and news. While the latter percentage is 
relatively small, there are 733 radio stations in the country, 
many of them in operation 18 or more hours a day, and the 
aggregate station hour time devoted to news and talks 
would reach an imposing figure. 

For instance, residents of the metropolitan area of New 
York City can hear radio programs over at least 26 network 
and local stations. During the seven day period ending 
February 5, 1939, these stations put on the air 221 talks of 
varying degrees of interest to business, and 387 scheduled 
news reports, exclusive of brief news flashes and foreign 
language programs. Despite the pulling power of the enter- 
tainment features, and the demand for evening time by 
advertisers, 118 of the 221 talks were made between 6 P.M. 
and 12 P.M. 


ENDLESS VARIETY OF SUBJECTS 


AN analysis of what was said over the air for a period of 
18 days by 16 commentators over network and local sta- 
tions in New York City shows that a total of 725 subjects 
were discussed. The range of comment included, besides 
foreign affairs and politics, the automotive industry, avia- 
tion, banking and finance, building construction, labor 
problems, the merchant marine, milk, the motion picture 
industry, the petroleum industry, railroads, the steel indus- 
try, the Stock Exchange, public utilities—practically every 
important industry and business activity we have. 

The importance to the business man of all this national 
earful of news reports may be summed up as follows: 

1. He has a natural interest in anything that is said over 
the air about him or his business, 

2. He should be interested in discussions of the problems 
of his industry as a whole, and of other industries with com- 
parable situations. Leaders in industries in which labor was 
largely unorganized, such as steel, followed closely, for in- 
stance, the progress of the C.I.O. and the sit-down strikes 
in the motor industry. 

3. Some times he should follow inter-related industries. 
Bankers, for example, must work closely with industries in 
their communities and it would be advantageous for them 
to know what is said concerning them. 

4. Aside from specific application of the radio to banking 
and business problems, it is important to have some idea of 
the trend of public sentiment as it is being vastly influenced 
by the opinion of many types of radio speakers. To get at, 
to study and to carefully appraise the outstanding factors 
which day by day make up the national mind is essential for 
a sound public relations policy which will pay substantial 
dividends as time marches on. The national mind is closely 
following developments in business, finance and industry, 
and in the long run it cannot be ignored. 
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Mr. BELLEMORE, Associate Professor of Finance, Univer- 
sity of Toledo, Toledo, Ohio, discusses here a proposal that has 
been advanced from time to time—most recently in a Presi- 
dential message to Congress—that certain classes of Federal 
expenditures be considered “investments” in the budgetary 
accounting. 


N President Roosevelt’s message to Congress on January 

5, 1939, he said he wished to secure changes in budgetary 

accounting so that “clearly self-liquidating projects”, 

such as Boulder Dam, would be listed as capital investments 
instead of being included as annual budgetary expenses. 

For some time spokesmen for the New Deal have been 
advocating such changes in budgetary accounting, contend- 
ing that the Government should exclude from current ex- 
penses in its budget those expenditures involved in building 
dams, post offices and court houses, and creating other in- 
vestment assets. It should differentiate between “‘invest- 
ment” and “spending” and list the former as “assets”. 
The Government, like a business, would then publish a 
balance sheet, and there would thus be available to the 
public both a Federal statement of income and expense and 
a balance sheet, the former not including expenditures for 
“investments”, inasmuch as these would be listed in the 
latter. 

The simplest attack on such a proposed change in Federal 
accounting procedure would be to show that, particularly from 
the angle of so-called balance sheet items, business and govern- 
ment are miles apart. 

A Federal balance sheet could not have at all the sig- 
nificance of a business balance sheet. Post offices and court 
houses are not productive and would not be eligible by and 
of themselves as security for bond issues not bearing the 
direct pledge or guarantee of the Federal Government. Some 
assets, like Federal power projects, would qualify as business 
assets, but the elimination annually of such expenditures 
from the expense budget would not be enough to balance 
the budget even from an accounting angle. Furthermore, 
most of this type of asset only represents investment that 
business itself might make if Government competition were 
removed. 


THE BASE OF THE PYRAMID 


PERHAPS business men and other critics of the New Deal 
have been placing too much emphasis on the criticism of 
budget balancing and not enough on the fundamentals, the 
concurrent problem of a growing Government debt and 
Government credit. In criticizing continued deficits and 
unbalanced budgets, they were only doing so because they 
felt that these deficits were evidences of the fact that the 
Government was spending more than its current income 
and was obtaining the balance by borrowing, thus increasing 
the national debt. If they have been emphasizing the matter 
of deficit as the only problem, they have erred, for it is the 
Federal debt and the credit of the national Government that 
is the ultimate problem. 

Let us not forget that some of the theorists seem not to 


Presto! The Budget Is Balanced 


be interested in this basic problem of Government debt and 
Government credit. As long as they can show us an occa- 
sional surplus, they are convinced that the spectre of fear 
will vanish and once more the business man can sleep 
peacefully in the confidence of national security. 

But one yearly deficit more or less is not our problem. 
Mr. Theorist could prepare an orthodox balance sheet 
showing accounting surpluses and Mr. Public might even 
agree to their accuracy, but he would not feel secure in his 
future. He would notice the growing Federal debt and the 
mounting interest charges and he would know that while 
inflation was not yet with us, still the probability of inflation 
was increasing. He would see that in seven years the Federal 
debt had increased 22 billion dollars from a total of 16 
billion to a total of 38 billion (not including obligations guar- 
anteed by the Federal Government, which are contingent 
liabilities). He would realize that during 1937 the income of 
the Federal Government was the largest that it ever was in 
our history, $5,599,000,000. (In 1920, the previous high, it 
was $5,408,000,000 as a result of war taxes.) He would real- 
ize that he could expect that Government expenditures 
would be stabilized around the $7,000,000,000 level, al- 
though, except during the World War, they have never been 
within several billions of this figure. (President Roosevelt 
has suggested this “normal” $7,000,000,000 level of expendi- 
tures—estimated for 1940 at about $9,000,000,000.) 


NATIONAL INCOME 


IT is of course true that to date the cash deficits have been 
met by borrowing without great difficulty. Our national 
income until the Summer of 1937 had been rising and an 
increasing proportion of our expenditures was being met by 
taxation and a smaller proportion by borrowing. However, 
the total load of taxation was much greater in proportion 
to our national income than in 1929, and this condition was 
proving burdensome to business. Our national income was 
around $80,000,000,000 in 1929 but only about $68,000,000,- 
000 in 1937 despite the fact that our Federal tax revenues 
were much higher in 1937 than in 1929. 

The future outlook is not very encouraging. From the 
Summer of 1937 until the Fall of 1938 the national income 
fell rapidly, increasing the tax burden of business. Even 
with a rising national income, increase in Federal expendi- 
tures will have to be met by increased borrowing. Borrowing 
will represent a much larger proportion of the source of 
Government funds, and taxes a proportionately smaller 
percentage. The Federal credit is still strong and the danger 
of immediate inflation as a result of the increased borrowing 
this year is not great. 

However, the President has indicated that ultimately 
Federal expenditures will be stabilized around the $7,000,- 
000,000 level. With borrowing accounting for so large and 
such an increasing share of the funds expended, there will 
be growing annual interest charges, and they are about one 
billion dollars now. We may then look forward to a propor- 
tionate increase in Federal debt service. We have seen the 
effect of both high taxes and punitive taxation of business 
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By DOUGLAS H. BELLEMORE 


on production during the last few years. The effect of these 
as well as prospective taxes and certain forms of govern- 
mental competition and restrictions on the fostering of new 
enterprises is especially bad where the risk element is so im- 
portant. Taxes will have to be high to reduce the deficit even 
without giving a thought to reducing the net debt. Investors 
will not take the risks which have been so increased, espe- 
cially as they consider the prospects for profits. This stagna- 
tion then extends to the general capital market. In turn the 
durable goods industries are kept in the doldrums and our 
economy is kept out of high gear. 

During the last few years the Federal Government by its 
expenditures has been the pace maker in some industries, 
and when these funds were cut in the Spring and Summer of 
1937, business slumped. This shows the danger of building 
an economy on the stimulus of Government spending, espe- 
cially if the Government is obtaining a large share of its 
funds by borrowing. Yet large numbers of our population 
are beginning to believe that we can borrow our way to 
prosperity. It does not indicate that we should renew large 
Federal spending. If we do this indefinitely instead of find- 
ing means to encourage business to be the pace maker, it 
will probably be necessary for the Federal Government to 
take over rather complete control of our economic system in 
order to avoid recessions such as we are now facing. Some 
sort of socialized state control is apt to be the price for this 
program. Otherwise, whenever the Government gives up 
its leadership, recession will result. 


BUDGET AND BALANCE SHEET 


LET us go back again to the theorists’ argument and ex- 
amine it a little further. By removing expenditures for post 
offices and dams and, I suppose, projects for harnessing the 
tides in Maine, from our current Federal expense budget 
and putting them in the new balance sheet as capital invest- 
ment assets the layman might infer that these two state- 
ments can exist and can be considered entirely independ- 
ently of one another. We know that this is not so. To be of 
value these statements must be considered together. When 
a business corporation is contemplating the construction of 
a new office building or of a new factory it must meet 
the test of income on its capital, both the old capital 
as well as the new capital resulting from the sale of 
securities to finance the new construction. When investors 
are considering the purchase of these same securities 
they will examine the income record and prospects of the 
company. 

The potential security holders will of course be interested 
in the assets that are to be built, but this interest is largely 
correlated with their prospective productive earning power 
as indicated by the estimated income statements. In the 
rare cases where the corporation is to use the funds for un- 
productive purposes, the investors will look only to the 
general credit of the company in determining the safety of 
their funds; in the main the chief factor is the company’s 
income. Of course, special claims against productive assets 
of the corporation give holders of such security investments 
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more protection. More and more security analysts are plac- 
ing their greatest stress on the income test. Investment 
bankers, when suggesting a capital structure for a corpora- 
tion, consider the prospective earnings and not so much the 
prospective assets to be built. 

The valuation of Federal assets would be well nigh im- 
possible in any economic sense. They might be put down at 
cost, but is that the value of W.P.A. projects? Few business 
men, economists or investors would agree. How can you 
value such things accurately from a business standpoint? 
Even if it could be done, would that change the credit 
standing of the Federal Government? The mere fact that 
the Government set up a balance sheet and brought these 
“investments” to our attention and also deducted them 
from the yearly expense budget as they were constructed 
would not help its credit one iota. 


TAXING POWER 


WHEN the credit of the Government is being analyzed the 
test will be its taxing power as based on present and pro- 
spective national income. If these “investments” do increase 
the national income, all well and good, the credit rating of 
the Government will improve. However, we want to know 
definitely that this increase is occurring. Will those who 
glibly talk of the increase in national income that is to result 
from these Government “investments” not just generalize 
but give us some specific proof that will convince business 
men and especially prove that if such an increase in national 
income does result, it is not to take the place of a business 
productive enterprise and produce really no net increase in 
national income? 


Ultimately the Federal Government is limited to what it 
can spend, including “‘investments”’, by the amount of its 
income. Its income is dependent upon its taxing power and 
its taxing power is determined only indirectly by the national 
resources and certainly only very little by the capital assets 
of the Government under a democracy. 


The income of the country will of course vary and with it 
will vary the taxing power of the Government. Obviously, 
as the national income increases, the taxing power will in- 
crease and vice versa. Actually while the national income 
has been increasing during the last few years, taxes have been 
increasing faster. This has been especially true during the 
last four years. If the national debt increases too fast or 
reaches too high a figure, this fact alone, regardless of the 
capital assets argument, may cause the national income to 
fall off, as taxes become too heavy, the possibilities of 
making profits in the future more uncertain, and the finan- 
cial situation in the country more precarious. 

We are asked, isn’t it better to spend $2,000,000,000 on 
W.P.A., including capital items, than merely $1,000,000,000 
and get nothing in return? My answer is that if continued 
spending of these extra $1,000,000,000 items is going to 
wreck the credit of the Government, as it will, then we can- 
not afford to borrow this money. 

We are only asked to remove from the expense budget all 
capital items that a bank would admit as assets in examin- 
ing a private corporation. The bank admits these assets in 
its reckoning only inasmuch as they add income. Can we 
apply this same test to the capital assets of the Federal Gov- 
ernment—not because we think they add to the national 
wealth but because we can prove that they do? 

What we want is a real budget surplus, a cash surplus, and 
the utilization of this cash surplus to reduce the national 
debt. 
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The Legal Answer Page 


1939 Expirations 


AWS of general interest to banking which expire this 
¢ year, unless extended, are: 

1. Power of the President to fix the weight of the 
gold dollar.—Expires June 30, 1939. 

2. Provisions to stabilize exchange value of the dollar.— 
Expires June 30, 1939. 

3. Authority of Board of Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve System to permit use of direct obligations of the United 
States as collateral security for Federal Reserve notes.— 
Expires June 30, 1939. 

4. Lending authority of Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion.—Expires June 30, 1939. 

5. Insurance of lending institutions under Title I of the 
National Housing Act.—Expires July 1, 1939. 

6. Power to insure certain mortgages under Title IT of the 
National Housing Act.—Expires July 1, 1939. 

7. Commodity Credit Corporation.—Expires June 30, 
1939. 

8. Electric Home & Farm Authority.—Expires June 30, 
1939. 

9. Export-Import Bank of Washington.—Expires June 
30, 1939. 


Insured Loans 


TTENTION is here called to a suit against the Federal 
Housing Administrator brought by the Provident Trust 
Company of Philadelphia to obtain payment from the in- 
surance reserve fund on an insured note, on which the Ad- 
ministrator refused payment because, it was alleged, the 
claims were not made within the time specified by Regula- 
tion 15. 
The regulation, as in force at the time the loans were made, 
reads in part as follows: 
“‘Claim for reimbursement for loss on a qualified note may be made 
to the Federal Housing Administration at any time after payment 
on such note has been in default for a period of 60 days. If within the 
first year after default the borrower has not made payments on his 


obligation aggregating at least 10 per cent of the balance due on the 
date of default, claim must be made within 30 days thereafter.” 


The facts of the case are as follows: A borrower gave the 
trust company a 12-month note calling for specified monthly 
payments. Four such payments were made, default occurring 
on the fifth monthly instalment. Thereafter two small pay- 
ments were made prior to the date on which the note was to 
mature according to its terms. Subsequently, several pay- 
ments were received which, together with the two payments 
made after default but prior to the date of maturity, made 
total payments during the 12-month period from the date of 
default 10 per cent of the balance unpaid on that date. When 
claim was made on the Federal Housing Administrator 
several months after the last payment, it was rejected on the 
theory that 10 per cent had not been collected within one 
year after default and that, therefore, the lending bank 
should have filed its claim within the 30-day period. The 


ground on which this theory was based was that the two 
payments received before the date of maturity did not 
apply to the required 10 per cent, but on the contrary should 
apply to reduce the amount due on date of default, because 
they were made before the maturity of the note. According 
to such reasoning the required 10 per cent was not received 
within the first year after default. (This interpretation of 
Regulation 15 was made known in a circular letter from the 
Administrator dated December 17, 1937.) 

The decision of the court was against the Federal Housing 
Administrator. 


Taxation— Exemptions 


ig may be well to bring to the reader’s attention certain 
exemptions from Federal income taxation about which 
inquiry has recently been made. 

1. Dividends received on Federal Reserve bank stock. Section 
7 of the Federal Reserve Act of December 23, 1913, provides 
that Federal Reserve banks, including the capital stock and 
surplus therein and the income derived therefrom, shall be 
exempt from taxation, except taxes upon real estate. 
Article 22 (b) (4)—3 of Regulations 94 interprets this to mean 
that this exemption attaches to and follows the income de- 
rived from dividends on stock of Federal Reserve banks in 
the hands of shareholders so that dividends on stock of 
Federal Reserve banks are not subject to income taxation. 

2. Dividends paid to the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion upon preferred stock issued by the tax-payer bank. Section 
121 of the Revenue Act of 1938 provides that in computing 
the net income of any banking association there shall be al- 
lowed as a deduction from gross income any dividend paid 
within the taxable year to the United States, or to any 
instrumentality thereof exempt from Federal income taxes, 
on the preferred stock of the corporation owned by the 
United States or such instrumentality. 

3. Retirement by the tax-payer bank of the preferred stock 
owned by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. This is not 
a permissible deduction. 

The special exemption of income used to pay dividends on 
preferred stock held by an instrumentality of the United 
States contained in Section 121 was first enacted as an 
amendment of the Revenue Act of 1934 by an Act of 
Congress approved August 27, 1935. It was intended to 
remove tax discrimination between banks obtaining funds 
from the Reconstruction Finance Corporation by the issu- 
ance of capital notes and debentures and those that 
issued preferred stock. Interest paid by the banks on notes 
and debentures is deductible from gross income for income 
tax purposes under the provisions of the income tax statute 
allowing deduction of interest paid on indebtedness, but as 
the holder of preferred stock is not a creditor of the corpora- 
tion but an owner of a preferred interest in the property of 
the bank, prior to the passage of this Act dividends paid on 
such stock were not deductible. The Act does not change 
the character of the relationship between the bank and the 
holder of its preferred stock and does not purport to. 
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The Trend of Things 


“A ppeasement”’ 
| Business Peace Looms 
et TVA Deal Encouraging 


By RAYMOND CLAPPER. 


eM 


HARRIS & EWING BROWN IN THE NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE OM THE NEW YORK WORLD TELEGRAM 


Now that there are signs of a better understanding between Government and Business, the question is one of maintaining it. Secretary 
Hopkins is reassuring, but the cartoonists and columnists see various possibilities. Above, center, “Staking Out the New Frontier” 


Cycle 


INTERNATIONAL INTERNATIONAL 


Our foreign policy being something less than crystal clear to Congress and a large segment of the public, the questions are being asked, 

“How far are we going in taking sides in Europe, and can any nation with cash buy war materials here?” Some official statements are 

reminiscent of President Wilson’s hope of making the world “‘safe for democracy”. Left, a war plane en route to England from its American 
manufacturer; right, President Wilson and other officials in a preparedness parade 


$50,000,000,000? 


CANGVOITHEATRE 


RE PROJE( 


F. P. G. 


It is reported that Secretary Morgenthau told a Congressional committee that the Federal debt would reach 50 billions, and do it safely. 
The children at the left are taking part in the Los Angeles schools’ thrift program. If, next year, we started reducing the debt at the 
1920-30 rate, these children would be about 45 when the debt is brought back to its 1930 level. Above, right, one spending outlet 
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Faith Deferred 


TOTAL CORPORATE FINANCING IN THE US. 


TOTAL REFUNDING 
CORPORATE 
FINANCING NEW CAPITAL 


BILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
BILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 
INTERNATIONAL 


How long will it be before investors have recovered faith enough to bet on the future? Above, left, optimism index for the past 10 years; 
right, the San Francisco Fair, just opened, where the public will have a look at recent scientific progress 


Immediate Neighborhood 


ACME INTERNATIONAL 


Above, left, Secretary Hull and Brazil’s Foreign Minister Aranha stand in a doorway surrounded by newsreel cameras. Above, right, 

Mexico’s Ambassador Najera talks about expropriation with reporters on his way to talking about it some more in the White House. 

Current discussion of foreign trade, loans, central bank support and defenses would give special interest to any South American diplomat’s 
visit here, but especially if he is a Brazilian 


To Be Continued? 


HARRIS & EWING HARRIS & EWING 


Above, left to right, C.1.0. chief Lewis, David Dubinsky, A.F.L. leader, Federation President Green, Phillip Murray, Lewis’ lieutenant, 
and former Lewis supporter Homer Martin, now deposed from his leadership of the U.A.W. The A.F.L.-C.1.0. dispute, a perennial 
headache to industry, appears no nearer solution 
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WIDE WORLD WIDE 


Above, left, Senators Taft, Townsend and Frazier of the Banking and Currency Committee at the Barkley Trust Indenture Bill hearings; 
right, F.D.1.C, Chairman Crowley, who made a report of the Corporation’s activities in which he praised the cooperation of state bank 
supervisors in 1938. Only nine state banks were chartered in 1938 that were not approved for insurance 


Around Washington 


Top row: Senator McNary, Secretary Morgenthau, Senators Pittman, Radcliffe, Thomas (Oklahoma); the Secretary told the Senators 

that stopping our silver purchases would tend to reduce our exports. S.E.C. Chairman Douglas and Frederick H. Ecker, chairman, Metro- 

politan Life Insurance Co., at the Monopoly Inquiry, where Mr. Ecker said, among other things, that the large size of insurance companies 

operates to their advantage. Second row: Representative Woodrum of Virginia, leader of a House “economy group” and chairman of the 

subcommittee that pared the White House relief request. Speaker Bankhead, subject of a television broadcast. Representative Dies of 

Texas talking to reporters. In spite of pressure from higher up, the Dies Committee will continue its investigations; a nation-wide poll 
has shown that the country is largely in favor of it 
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The Not-So-Pacific 
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AMERICA 


Et 
WIDE WORLD ACME 


Above, a map of naval defenses officially proposed. The suggestion of bases in Guam created a Government furor in Japan. Above, right, 

Representatives Luce, Gifford and Crawford question R.F.C. Chairman Jesse Jones regarding the Export-Import Bank loan to China. 

Mr. Jones believes the loan to be perfectly safe. The House Banking and Currency Committee has voted to limit international loans 
by the Bank to avoid entanglement in war 


Still Adjusting 


LITTLE IN THE NASHVILLE TENNESSEAN WIDE WORLD 


The farmer is still carrying an SOS sign in the cartoon, above, left, while Representative Jones, Senator Ellender, and Senators Smith and 
Bankhead meet with Secretary Wallace to discuss further cotton legislation 


Europe in a Word 


NEWS OF THE DAY NEWSREEL FROM INTERNATIONAL — WORLD 

Above, left, as a Loyalist girl meets an Insurgent soldier in Barcelona ideologies are apparently forgotten. Right, King Boris of Bulgaria 

seems impressed by a display of bombs to which he was treated recently in Rome. Russia has suggested a pact among the Black Sea 
nations, which would include Bulgaria 
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A Multitude of Services 


COLLATERAL LOANS 


PERSONAL 
LOANS 


INSURANCE POLICY 
LOANS RECEIVABLES 


The First National is ready to do more than accept your loan 
application and pass on it. We want to play the part that a 
forward-looking and progressive bank should play in satisfying 
the credit needs of business men, large and small. 


If it is good business for you to borrow, and it often is, it is 
good business for you to see us. We have ample funds 
available and we would like to discuss with you in a friendly 
way your financial problems. You can talk freely with us in the 
stricteft confidence. 


THE FIRST NATIONAL 
BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEw MAVEN 
42 Councn a1 Caown 
FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTES MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOT INSURANCE COBPORATION 


& 


made easy’ 


Build or buy 
through FHA 


Timeplan way 


Wren yoo arrange a 
Bank of America FHA 
Time plan \oan, you estab- 
lish a credit relationship for 
every other personal or 
family financial need. Then, 
too, when you borrow to 
buy or to build through 
Bank of America, you 
benefit through the vast ex- 
perience which this bank 
has acquired in financing 
one hundred million dol- 
lars under FHA — the 
greatest total for any bank 
in the nation. 

If you are planning to 
buy or build, you will find 
it helpful and profitable if 
you first see Bank of 
America . the branch in 
your neighborhood 


The theme of this year’s Regional Confer- 
ences of the American Bankers Association 
is ‘‘Meeting the Public Needs in Banking”’. 
On these pages are a few selected advertise- 
ments indicating the wide variety of services 
banks perform to meet these needs. 


GO CAREFREE! 


your Will apd had it redrawn to fit . 
present conditions . 
bank is watching your fingncial in- © 
terests while you are away. 


_ FIRST TRUST 
& DEPOSIT COMPANY 


South Warren at Washington, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Member Federc! Deposit Insurance Corporction 


BENEFIT FROM THIS HELPFUL BANKING SERVICE 


Bank of 
America 


NATIONAL TRUST AND 
SAVINGS ASSOCIATION 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


A LOAN * 


on your Listen to "HOUSE OF MELODY” 
Life Insurance 


We do not encourage needless borrow- 
ing, but when you need some ready 
cash, do not forget that you can bor- 
row on the cash value of your life 
insurance. In this way you continue 
the protection of your life insurance, 
and still meet immediate require- 
ments. We shall be glad to talk to 
you about this type of loan. 


MARINE MIDLAND 


TRUST COMPANY 
of Cortland 


A MARINE MIDLAND BANK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Sunday,7P M 
Mutual - Don Lee Network 


Fascinating 
Tours and Cruises 


Scores of them are offered 
for this winter and spting 


It takes us several weeks to analyze 
them ali and learn the best points of 
each 

But we can help you. 1 
hour, to find the one most 
you what you want. Wil 
An inquiry does not obligate you 


Travel Bureau 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


Mins E. M. Steinke. Mgr. 
Telephone 6) 


Learn What Our Trust Department 
CAN DO FOR YOU 


MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK 
C ILE, ALABAMA 


At your finger tips 
LENG | 
Loans for o) all purposes Home 
GR ownership 
( 
... repay the | 
a 
| |} 
\\ ‘ell 
1, . becayse your silverware and 
' and concrete vault 
\ | I you carry 
Travel Cheques, cashable anywhere 
\\ because you have reviewed" 
nd 
| In advertisements in this newspaper men and women 
have been telling you what the Trust Department of 
Merchants National Bank has done for them. 
—— HE left for the support of families has been care- 
~~ | | investments have been protected from 
im even far distant cities has been kept 
‘ -producing basis, client after client has 
| iteclf. We need make no 
may ask: “What can the Trust Department 
Pe fides 4 ts National do for me? Could it help me 
a 4 protect my family?” 
By For an answer to that question, you are cordially 
| | 
discuss your individesd, and give you facts 
1 r Heese % which will enable you to decide whether or not we 
‘ can protect your family. 
ORLD 
ria 
Sea 
NG 


LOANS ““YOUR SIZE” 
Small or Large All These Services 


| For One Dollar 
Gnd We ask you to get out of your mind amy 


thought thet we “can't see” loon tor lew 
then thousand dollan. The First Nebone! 
place to save.” ve small loans. We make them on all canes - 
cluding your vite 

‘OU too will enjoy the convenience of anak x" How much or how little - do you need? 
thie bank as place for depositing have done Wher are your plans for repaying the 
your savings. We believe you will aleo ap- proposed loon’ Those ore the quesium 
preciate the absence of red tape and delay o | which interest us, ior the salety of the loon 

you will experience in making deposits Geor more mportant then 
and withdrawals You are cordially invited 


Please fee! thet you ere wekome 
te start an eccoust at this bank. 


your loan requirements may be 


THE FIRST NATIONAL 
Trust COMPANY OF GEORGIA 
BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 


ATLANTA 


“OTER-A CENTURY - OF - SAFETY 


A Multitude of Services 
(CONTINUED) 


IMPORTANT TO WOMEN 


why worry? 


Whether you are away from 
home on vacation, out for the 
evening or just in town for ‘As women inherit and accumulate more and more 
some shopping, place your of the wealth of this country, banking service 
jewelry, valuable papers and becomes increasingly important to them and they, 
esr c in turn, the most important bank 
keepsakes in one of our Safe 
Deposit boxes. For less than 
nt a da ou can enio Particularly useful to women are Trust Depart- 
te h ment Services in safeguarding estates and trusts 
e free mind which our 24- 


. and managing property Many of the lead- 
hour a day vault protection ing women of Chattanooga and East Tennessee 


provides. are using Hamilton National Trust Service. 


Why worry ... when it isn’t 
necessary ... and the cost is 


20 trifling! MILTON 
CAMDEN TRUST COMPANY NATIONAL BANK 


Main Office, Broadway at Market Street 
Broadway at Walnut Street Haddon at Kaighn Avenve 
Federal Street MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
GLOUCESTER © HADDONFIELD © CAPE MAY MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
Member Federal Reserve System an¢ Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 


5 


Securities Men Forget 
This booklet, prepared for Industrial Trust Company, 4 
will help you with year-end suggestions affecting your Bring Losses They Remember 


1938 income tax return. Among the topics discussed are : 


Saving Taxes on Security Transactions 
Individual Income Tax Corporation Taxes 
Estate Tax Gift Tax 


Copies of this booklet are now ready at our main office ment mes and women quaint 
and branches. They are FREE to you on request. 


moves overlooked the conversion prrdeges ollered them — snd result one 
FIVE PROVIDENCE OFFICES — 
111 Westminster Street 63 Westminster Street : 
1473 Broad Street 220 Atwells Avenue Gun 
602 Elmwood Avenue 


ahah ate so to the sucess of any form of property Thursday Evening 
et 730 WHEC 


also 
£. PROVIDENCE WARREN NEWPORT 


WOONSOCKET BRISTOL WESTERLY STATE-PLANTERS 
PASCOAG PAWTUCKET WICKFORD BANK ANS TRUST COMPANY 
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Meeting the 
Public Needs in Banking 


A regional conference for 
commercial and savings bank- 
ers will be held on March 8, 9 
and 10 in New York City 
under the auspices of the 
American Bankers Associa- 
tion in cooperation with the 
bankers associations of 11 
states and the District of 
Columbia. More than 50 na- 
tionally known speakers and 
local bankers will address the 
conference. The theme of the 
discussion will be ‘“‘ Meeting 
the Public Needs in Bank- 
ing’, which was also the 
Above, left to right: Philip A. Benson, President, American Bankers Association, and president, Dime topic at Columbus and Min- 
Savings Bank, Brooklyn, New York; P. R. Williams, President, Savings Division, American Bankers neapolis. Executive Manager 
Association, vice-president, Bank of America, N. T. & S. A., Los Angeles; W. Randolph Burgess, vice- Stonier and Assistant Edu- 

chairman of the board, National City Bank of New York, New York City 


cational Director Irwin, who, 
because of illness, was unable 
to appear at Columbus, will 
participate on the New York 
program. 


In the row at the left, left to 
right: Carl K. Withers, presi- 
dent, Lincoln National Bank, 
Newark, New Jersey; Charles 
F. Ellery, vice-president, Fidel- 
ity Union Trust Company, 
Newark, New Jersey; Walter 
B. French, vice-president, The 
Trust Company of New Jersey, 
Jersey City 


Below, left to right: E. W. Thomas, president, First National Bank, Gettysburg, Pennsylvania; E. M. Fisher, director, Division of Eco- 
nomics and Statistics, Federal Housing Administration, Washington, D. C.; Henry R. Kinsey, president, Williamsburgh Savings Bank, 
Brooklyn, New York; G. Allen Huggins, assistant treasurer, Strafford Savings Bank, Dover, New Hampshire 
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At the right, left to right: John R. 
Evans, executive vice-presi- 
dentand cashier, First National 
Bank, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; 
A. J. Linn, comptroller, Hamil- 
ton National Bank, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; William R. White, 
Superintendent of Banks, State 
of New York 


Attheright, leftto right: J. Harvie 
Wilkinson, Jr., vice-president, 
State-Planters Bank & Trust 
Company, Richmond, Virginia; 
O. M. Hibler, vice-president 
and cashier, Phoenix State 
Bank & Trust Company, Hart- 
ford, Conn.: Thomas W. Mun- 
roe, vice-president and cashier, 
Fidelity Deposit Bank, Derry. 
Penn. 


Below, left to right: Jackson Chambers, president, Gramatan National Bank & Trust Company, Bronxville, New York; Joseph E. Hughes, 
president, Washington Irving Trust Company, Tarrytown, New York; John S. Linen, vice-president, Chase National Bank, New York 
City; John J. Driscoll, Jr., Driscoll, Millet & Company, Philadelphia 


Below, left to right: Lionel D. Edie, Edie & Company, Inc., New York City; F. Winchester Denio, president, Massachusetts Bankers Asso- 
ciation, and vice-president, First National Bank, Boston; Adolph Suehsdorf, Jr., assistant vice-president, Bank of the Manhattan Com- 
pany, New York City; William Petersen, supervisor of branches, First National Bank, Boston 
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At the left, left to right: L. S. Bell, president, Pa. Bankers Assoc., and 
vice-president, Union National Bank, Pittsburgh; J. L. Kolb, 
assistant vice-president, Elmira (N. Y.) Bank and Trust Co. 


Speakers on the program whose pictures were not obtained in time 
for publication are: Harold P. Splain, secretary, Bristol (Conn.) Sav- 
ings Bank; Edward T. Heaphy, president, Northampton (Mass.) 
Institution for Savings; J. W. Kress, assistant secretary, Howard 
Savings Institution, Newark, N. J.; W. W. Schneckenburger, vice- 
president, Marine Trust Company, Buffalo, N. Y.; Edwin Swenson, 
president, Matinecock Bank, Locust Valley, N. Y.; E. B. Schwulst, 
first vice-president, Bowery Savings Bank, New York City; A 
George Gilman, vice-president, Savings Division, A.B.A., and 
president, Malden (Mass.) Savings Bank; Edgar A. Craig, vice- 
president and treasurer, Dorchester (Mass.) Savings Bank; Levi P. 
Smith, president, Burlington (Vt.) Savings Bank; Charles J. 
Bateman, Jr., president, Som- 
erville (Mass.) Savings Bank; 
Helen A. McKeon, director, 
thrift education, New York 
City Board of Education; 
Thomas B. Jameson, assistant 
treasurer, Boston Five Cent 
Savings Bank, Boston 


At the left, left to right: August 
Ihlefeld, Jr., president, Savings 
Banks Trust Company, New 
York City; Willard W. Miller, 
president, Bloomfield Savings 
Institution, Bloomfield, New 
Jersey; Hector Prud’Homme, 
vice-president, Hartford-Con- 
necticut Trust Company, 


Hartford 
Below, left to right: Virgil Jordan, president, National Industrial Conference Board, New York City; Robert W. Sparks, chairman, Com- 
mittee on School Savings, Savings Division, American Bankers Association, and vice-president, Bowery Savings Bank, New York City; 
ighes, Irvin Bussing, director of research, Savings Banks Trust Company, New York City; Robert M. Hanes, First vice-president, American 
York Bankers Association, and president, Wachovia Bank and Trust Company, Winston-Salem, North Carolina 


Asso- 


Below, left to right: Avery J. Gray, director, Los Angeles City & County School Savings Association; Frank Wartur, manager, school sav- 
ings, Yonkers Savings Bank, Yonkers, New York; Margaret J. Bacon, director, Income Management Bureau, Monroe County Savings 
Bank, Rochester, New York; D. J. Conley, director, School Savings Department, Washington Mutual Savings Bank, Seattle 
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The pictures on these pages come from Okawville, Illinois, and illustrate the point that 
in Illinois, New Jersey or any other state there is a community of interest between the 
banks and the newspapers, two semi-public institutions which must have the confidence 
of the local community. Above, W. E. Friend, cashier, and W. G. Frank, president, First 
National Bank of Okawville, discussing their advertisement in the Okawville Times 


Above, Reporter Stricker of the Okawville 
Times interviews Miss Elaine Hohlt. Be- 
cause newspapers so accurately reflect pub- 
lic opinion, bankers have in their local press 
a valuable source of information on the weak 
points in their public relations programs. 
Some misunderstandings persist—injustice 


Customer 


interest of bankers in promoting 
a better understanding of banking 
in their communities was emphasized 
by Merle E. Selecman, Deputy Man- 
ager and Director of Advertising, 
American Bankers Association, in a 
talk a short time ago before the N 
Jersey Newspaper Institute. Eighty- 
seven per cent of the New Jersey bank- 
ers answering a questionnaire, \Ir, 
Selecman said, indicated their desire 
for public relations suggestions from 
their local editors. Eighty-four per 
cent of the banks in that state had used 
newspaper advertising during the pre- 
ceding vear, at an average outlay per 
bank of $1,299. 


of service charges, bankers’ unwillingness to One of the principal mutual concerns of bankers and newspaper editors is the soundness of 
lend, a belief that lending rates are excessive their communities- -whether it is evidenced bya creamery like the County Dairy in Okaw- 
—but the advertising pages of the local ville, above, where John Sewankhaus is seen unloading from his truck; or by merchants like 
paper are open to the banks’ explanations Ed Heckert, below, left, looking over his store’s advertising copy; or a movement like the 
Boy Scouts, below. Bank advertising does a job for both bank and newspaper, while an 

editor’s appreciation of banking problems promotes his town’s financial progress 
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and Neighbor Relations 


A LOAN FOR NEW EQUIPMENT OR LETTERHEAD PRINTING 


The local banker is a valued friend of the newspaper in his community. In the New Jersey survey, 

five out of six editors said that bankers of their acquaintance were not “hard-boiled,” “cold-blooded” 

or “devoid of human sympathy and understanding”. One editor even said, “The bankers have been 

too easy”. Above, Dr. C. H. Merrick, president, and O. K. Moehle, assistant cashier, Old Exchange 
National Bank, Okawville 


The modern newspaper office in a small community can do an excellent job for the local 

bankers. Above, left to right, Mrs. Grover Brinkman at a job press; Herb Mueller, foreman, 

Okawville Times, feeding a cylinder press; Clarence Behrmann in the newspaper's up-to- 

date photographic laboratory. Left, a linotype operator; below, J. F. Faber, special editor, 

addressing copies of the paper. A good paper in a small town is merely a metropolitan daily 
in miniature 


M GLOBE 
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Right, Dorothy Metz, cashier, with William 
B. Mehler, Jr., auditors’ section of the 
District of Columbia Bankers Association 


Below, left to right, Nathan Segal at work on 
depositors’ ledger balances; Natalie Lip- 
shultz, head bookkeeper; President Mary 
Ruth Sink and Faculty Adviser Harned 


Learning How 


A Bank Ticks 


— reproduces here a group of pictures, most of which were published not long 
ago in the Washington (D. C.) Post (at left), showing the Central High School 
student bank in the Capital City. 

The officers of the bank—all students—have as faculty adviser E. O. Harned. At 
the request of Dr. A. L. Howard, head of the department of business practices for all 
Washington high schools, the District of Columbia Bankers Association sends an 
auditor annually to examine the school bank’s books. 

With a ten-cent minimum for the opening of a savings account, the bank is a thriving 
place during business hours. 
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The banking room during business hours 


Above: left, Faye Lendenbaum, depositor, and Evelyn Libert, teller; right, Darline Volk, clerk, 
checking a pile of drafts against entries on a statement 


Below, left to right, Ruth Hard and Evelyn Libert checking depositors’ cards; Freda Feldman and quarters; 
President Sink with a copy of Present Day Banking, published by BaNnx1ne in 1936 
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RECORDAK 
System of 


Single Posting... , 


BANK MODEL RECORDAK for speeding up the transit REVERSIBLE RECORDAK photographs both sides of 


operations and for photographing paid checks for protec- 


checks and larger bank forms at a single operation—and 
tion of banks and depositors. 


at lightning speed. 
j 


PHOTOGRAPHIC | 
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RECORDAK 


..Saves four ways- 


TIME... MACHINE EQUIPMENT... 
STATIONERY...FLOOR AND STORAGE SPACE 


VER 1200 banks—large and small— 
have adopted the RECORDAK PHO- 
TOGRAPHIC SYSTEM OF SINGLE 
POSTING. Why? Because Recordak has 
made single posting safer and surer as 
well as the most economical bookkeep- 
ing method that a bank can have. 
Recordak has adapted photographic 
single posting to the bookkeeping depart- 
ments of these banks, meeting varying 
conditions and requirements with the 
same increased safety, accuracy, speed, 
and net operating economy. 
A bank-trained staff plans, installs, and 
services a Recordak System that will 
bring to your bookkeeping department 


RECORDAK JUNIOR /for the smaller bank, and for 


special departments of large banks (tellers’ cages, safe 
deposit vaults, etc.) 


ACCOUNTIN 
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complete photographic records with their 
accuracy, incomparable safety, and sav- 
ings—up to 40%—in operating overhead. 


Range of Four Models 


There are 4 Recordak models, one of 
which can make the many-sided safe- 
guards and profitable savings of Rec- 
ordak Photographic Systems available to 
your bank. No capital outlay is required. 
There are no contracts or agreements of 
any kind. Your investigation of Recordak 
costs nothing and entails no obligation. 
Recordak Corporation (Subsidiary of 
Eastman Kodak Company), 350 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


COMMERCIAL RECORDAK for photographing all bank 
forms. Widely used for the Recordak system of single 


posting and other specialized applications. 
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The “Town of Tomorrow,” a feature of the New York World’s Fair 1939, will be composed of typical 
“Homes of Tomorrow.” When you see this model town, remember that there isa choice of Anthracite heating 
equipment to provide any combination of convenience and economy to fit the budget for any type of home. 


More than 6,000,000 homes now enjoy 
the comfort and economy of Anthracite— 
and the owner of the humblest cottage 
can enjoy the same luxurious Anthracite 
heat used in the most palatial mansion. 

Today, Anthracite is creating better 
standards of living. Modern Anthracite 
heating equipment places the convenience 
of automatic heat within the reach of mil- 


lions who can not afford the costly fuels 
of other forms of automatic heat. Growth 
in the use of Anthracite for home heating 
is making America a cleaner, more health- 
ful and better place in which to live. 
Pennsylvania Anthracite is truly the 
fuel for ““The Homes of Tomorrow.” 
ANTHRACITE INDUSTRIES, Inc., 
Chrysler Building, New York, N. Y. 


At the great World’s Fair at New York in 1939 


be sure to see the striking and educational 


ANTHRACITE EXHIBIT at the Home Building Center. 


RACITE 


( HARD COAL) 
THE ONLY J STAR FUEL 
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Spring Meeting 
Plans Under Way 


Big Demand for 
New Booklets 


Demand continues brisk for 
the new series of customer rela- 
tions booklets recently pub- 
lished by the Public Education 
Commission, American Bank- 
ers Association. 

By the middle of February 
more than 3,200 sets of the 
pamphlets had been ordered by 
banks throughout the country 
that wanted to use them in 
customer relations programs 
for their employees. 

The headquarters staff of the 
Association made the series the 
basis for its discussion meetings 
this Winter. 


Two Special Trains 
Being Arranged 


Arrangements are now being 
made for the Spring Meeting 
of the Executive Council of 
the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation at The Homestead, Hot 
Springs, Virginia, April 23 to 
26 inclusive. 

Members are receiving an 
official announcement from 
Richard W. Hill, Association 
secretary, giving information 
as to hotel reservations and 
accommodations, railroad 
transportation and other in- 
formation about the meeting. 

There will be two special 
train movements. One train 
leaves New York over the 
Pennsylvania Railroad at 6:15 
P.M., Saturday, April 23, and 
Washington over the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio at 11 P.M. 

The other, the Springtonic, 
leaves Chicago at 11:30 A.M. 
April 22 over the New York 
Central (Big Four Route) and 
St. Louis at 9:10 A.M., also on 
the Big Four. The two sections 
are joined at Indianapolis. At 
Cincinnati the bankers stop 
for dinner in the main dining 
room of the Union Station 
which has been reserved for 
them as guests of the Cincin- 
nati Clearing House Associa- 
tion. 


J. S. Pomeroy, vice-presi- 
dent of the First National Bank 
and Trust Company and man- 
ager of the Minneapolis Clear- 
ing House Association, served 
as general chairman in charge 
of local arrangements for the 
conference at Minneapolis. 

The cooperating committee 
representing the Minnesota 
Bankers Association was headed 
by the association’s president, 
Frank P. Powers, president of 
the Kanabec State Bank of 
Mora, Minnesota. He was also 
chairman of a cooperating com- 
mittee of the state bankers as- 
sociations representing the 12 
north central states which were 


Two Columbus 
Snapshots 


In the group left to right: 
H. E. Cook, president, Ohio 
Bankers Association, who headed 
the cooperating committee of 
state association presidents; 
President Benson of the A.B.A.; 
Executive Manager Stonier; 
and Clarence L. Robey, presi- 
dent, Virginia Bankers Associa- 
tion. Singly, Avery C. Clinger, 
Columbus banker, chairman of 


the local arrangements com- 
mittee. 
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Three Association Conferences Draw Hundreds of Bankers 


Minneapolis, Columbus Conferences 
Boosted by Local Committees 


New York Meetings March 8-10 to 
Close Successful Spring Series 


The regional conference for commercial and savings bankers, 
held March 8-10 at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New York, 
concludes the Spring series of meetings arranged by Philip A. 
Benson, President of the American Bankers Association. 

Preceding the forthcoming New York conference, which 
combines the familiar Spring Savings Conference and a meeting 
for commercial bankers, were two regional gatherings, the first 
at Columbus, Feb. 9 and 10, 
the second at Minneapolis, 
Feb. 23 and 24. Between these 
came the 20th Mid-Winter 
Trust Conference, held, as 
usual, in New York, the dates 
being Feb. 14-16. 

Attendance at all three con- 
ferences was large and the 
excellence of the programs, 
presenting a wide variety of 
banking subjects, was generally 
commented on. 

Educational displays of equip- 
ment and services used by 
banks were shown at each 
gathering, and will be repeated 
at the New York conference. 
At both the Columbus and the 
Minneapolis gatherings a fea- 
ture was a public meeting for 
local bank depositors, held as 
the final session. The Minne- 
apolis speaker was W. J. Cam- 
eron of the Ford Motor Com- 
pany, while the Columbus 
audience heard Major Norman 
A. Imrie, editorial writer, 
Columbus Dispatch. 

Cooperating with the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association in the 
two regional conferences were 
the bankers associations in the 
states covered by each confer- 
ence area. 

About seven hundred trust 
men from all sections of the 
country attended the 20th 
annual Mid-Winter Trust Con- 
ference. 

Samuel C. Waugh, president 
of the Division and executive 
vice-president and trust officer 
of the First Trust Company, 
Lincoln, Neb., was in charge of 
the conference. 

Public and customer re- 
lations, internal policies, oper- 
ating procedure and legal trust 
problems were among the sub- 
jects discussed by prominent 
speakers. Features included a 
luncheon for past presidents of 
the Division. 


Conference Speeches 


Excerpts from some of the 
addresses at the Columbus 
conference and the Mid- 
Winter Trust Conference 


appear in BANKING’s Digest 
this month. The April issue 
will contain similar material 
representing the Minneapo- 
lis and New York meetings. 


included in the conference area. 

Avery C. Clinger, president 
of the Ohio National Bank of 
Columbus, and H. E. Cook, 
president of the Second Na- 
tional Bank at Bucyrus, Ohio, 
headed committees in charge of 
local arrangements for the 
Columbus banking conference. 

Mr. Clinger was general 
chairman of the conference for 
the Columbus Clearing House 
Association and Mr. Cook, as 
president of the Ohio Bankers 
Association, was chairman of 
the cooperating committee of 
presidents of state bankers as- 
sociations in the territory served 
by the conference. 
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E,The American Bankers As- 
sociation enrolled 804 new 
members during the fiscal year 
ended August 31, 1938, the 
greatest addition in any like 
period since 1927, when there 
were far more banks in exist- 
ence. This rapid gain in mem- 
bership is emphasized by Dun- 
lap C. Clark, president, The 
American National Bank, Kal- 
amazoo, Michigan, in a study 
of A.B.A. membership ad- 
vantages, together with bene- 
fits to banking as a whole. 
The study was undertaken 
at the suggestion of Robert L. 
Banks, vice-president and cash- 


ier, The Peoples’ Bank, Antigo | 


(also the First National Bank, 
Superior), Wisconsin. Mr. Banks 
is chairman, Mr. Clark a mem- 


ber, of the Association’s Mem- | 
| Oklahoma and Rhode Island 


bership Committee. 
Almost 77 per cent of the 
banking institutions in the en- 


tire country belong. In six | 


Member Size 

Over 86 per cent of 
A.B.A. members have de- 
posits of less than $1,000,- 
000, effectively disproving 
the statement sometimes 
made that the Association 
caters primarily to larger 
banks. On the contrary, it is 
geared to the special re- 
quirements of the small and 
medium-sized institution. 


states, in addition to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, every bank 
is a member—Arizona, Idaho, 
Nevada, New Mexico, Utah 
and Wyoming. The balance of 
the West Coast and Mountain 
States rank high in the honor 
list, with well over 90 per cent 
enrollment. Florida, Louisiana, 


are in the same category. 
On last August 31, all the 
states in the great midwestern 


section of the United States 
were below the 77 per cent na- 
tional membership average, 
with the exception of Iowa. 
That state, through a notable 
campaign last year, contributed 
158 new members, increasing 
its percentage from 55.2 per 


cent to 77.6 per cent, emerging | 


above the national average. 
Mr. Clark believes that 
“when an overwhelming major- 
ity of banks participate in any 
association, it is logical to as- 
sume that marked benefits fol- 
low and that, by the same 
token, those which are not af- 
filiated are overlooking a good 
bet. Especially is this con- 
firmed by the fact that .less 


than 1 per cent of banks volun- | 


tarily withdraw after enjoying 
the privileges of membership.”’ 
Benefits of the American 


Bankers Association, it is ex- | 
plained, are of two types— | 


those applicable to all banks, 


Study Shows Benefits of American Bankers Association Membership 


whether or not they are mem- 
bers, and those extended to 
members alone. 

Most notable, perhaps, in 
the former category, is the 
present rate of 1/12 of 1 per 
cent assessment on deposits 
made by the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation. The 
Legislative Committee of the 
American Bankers Association 
supported the Senate bill which 
fixed the rate at that level. The 
House bill proposed a rate of 
¥% of 1 per cent. This is a di- 
rect saving to every insured 
bank of over $4 on each $10,000 
of deposits every year. 

The Insurance Committee of 
the A.B.A. has obtained sub- 
stantial reductions in premi- 
ums on bankers blanket, fidel- 
ity and forgery bonds in the 
past two years. The total an- 
nual saving to banks through- 
out the country is estimated at 


| $2,735,000. Here smaller banks, 


Top left: At the luncheon for past presidents of the Trust Division, a feature of the Mid-Winter Trust Conference. The 
names of the past presidents who appear in the picture are followed by the years of their election. Starting in the center 
foreground and running clockwise: Lucius Teter (’24), Theodore G. Smith (’22), Frank W. Blair (°17), John Mason (715), 
Samuel C. Waugh, present President, Roland E. Clark, present Vice-president, Merle E. Selecman, Secretary, Robertson 
Griswold (°37), Merrel Callaway (°35), Leon M. Little (°34), Thomas C. Hennings (°31), Gilbert T. Stephenson (30), John C. 
Mechem (°29), A. V. Morton (°28). Top right: Registration at the Trust Conference. Lower left: Educational display at the 
Columbus, Ohio, Regional Conference. Lower right: Public Meeting at Columbus 
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Code Savings 
The A.B.A. telegraphic 
code, restricted to members, 
facilitatescommunication be- 
tween banks in an economi- 


cal and confidential mode. 
Some banks have found sub- 
stantial savings on tele- 
graph tolls greater than the 
cost of their membership. 


with less than six employees, 
benefit particularly, since their 
cost of blanket bonds was cut 
last year 25 per cent to 40 per 
cent. 

Accurate banking informa- 
tion is furnished by the Com- 
mittee on Federal Legislation 
to members of the Senate and 
House Banking and Currency 
Committees. 

Some of the most important 
membership advantages are 
described by Mr. Clark. 

BANKING, official publica- 
tion of The American Bankers 
Association, goes monthly to 
all member banks. It publishes 
discussions of subjects and 
methods of current banking 
importance, bringing especially 


to small banks results of re- 
search and studies which would 
otherwise not be available to 
them. BANKING is_ supple- 
mented periodically by reports 
of the Research Council, and 
other departments covering im- 
portant developments in bank- 
ing—money-makingand money- 
saving ideas. 

The Agricultural Commis- 
sion has proved of great benefit 
to country banks through stud- 
ies and reports in this field. It 
also answers specific problems 
as to agricultural methods. 

The Advertising Department 
makes available to members, 
without profit, newspaper ad- 
vertisements, posters and di- 
rect mail material. These are 
prepared by experts and are de- 
signed primarily for the small 
or medium-sized bank. Many 
members claim that they save 
more than their annual dues 
through these facilities. 


WASHINGTON OFFICE 
The General Counsel of the 
Association was moved to 
Washington within the past 
year. His services are available 
to all members in any individ- 
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Mar. 8-10 


Apr. 23-26 
5-9 
19-30 
25-28 


June 
June 


Sept. 


May 14-19 


May 16-18 
May 18-19 
May 18-20 
May 23-24 
May 24-26 


American Bankers Association 


Eastern Regional Conference on Savings and Com- 

=— Banking, The Waldorf-Astoria, New York 
ity 

Spring Meeting, The Homestead, Hot Springs, 

Virginia 

American Institute of Banking, Grand Rapids, 

Michigan 

The Geetents School of Banking, Rutgers Uni- 

versity, New Brunswick, New Jersey 

Annual Convention, Olympic Hotel, Seattle, Wash- 

ington 


State Associations 


Delaware, Spring Meeting, Wilmington Country 
Club, Wilmington 

Louisiana, Cruise to Havana, sailing from New 
Orleans March 26 

Wisconsin Banking Conference, University of Wis- 
consin, Madison 

Florida, Jacksonville 

New Mexico, Hotel Clovis, Clovis 

Indiana, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis 

Maryland, Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City, New 
Jersey 

Oklahoma, Oklahoma City 

Oklahoma Institute of Banking, Oklahoma City 
Missouri, Excelsior Springs 

Mississippi, Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi 

South Carolina, The Pointsett Hotel, Greenville 
Kansas, Topeka 

North Carolina, Carolina Hotel, Pinehurst 
Alabama, Montgomery 

Virginia, Cruise to Bermuda on board the Queen of 
Bermuda 

Texas, Baker Hotel, Dallas 

Ohio, Commodore Perry Hotel, Toledo 

New Jersey, Hotel Ambassador, Atlantic City 
Arkansas, Hotel Marion, Little Rock 

California, Hotel Del Coronado, Coronado 


CONVENTIONS 


Members of the Association’s New York staff recently 
participated in a series of customer relations meetings with 
discussions and (above) demonstrations 


ual representations in govern- 
mental contacts. 

Doubtless there are other 
ways in which banks have 
benefited from A.B.A. mem- 
bership. BANKING would be 
pleased to hear about them. 

The Association can reach 
its maximum efficiency in serv- 
ing its members, both directly 
and in its dealing with the Gov- 
ernment, only if it enjoys the 


May 24-26 


May 25-26 
May 25-27 
May 25-27 


May 25-30 


June 2-3 
June 5-7 
June 7-8 
June 8-11 


June 9-10 
June 10-14 


June 11-16 


June 12-13 
June 14-16 
June 16-17 
June 19-20 
June 19-21 
June 23-25 
July 18-20 
Aug. 14 


6-8 
Apr. 27-28 


Apr. 


Apr. 28-29 


May 1-4 
May 8-10 


September 1, 1940. 


Pennsylvania, Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City, New 


Jersey 

Illinois, Pere Marquette Hotel, Peoria | 
Massachusetts, New Ocean House, Swampscott 
West Virginia, Greenbrier Hotel, White Sulphur 
Springs 

New York, Cruise to Bermuda on board S. S. Man- 
hattan 

South Dakota, St. Charles Hotel, Pierre 

Iowa, Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des Moines 
Wisconsin, Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee 

District of Columbia, The Homestead, Hot Springs, 
Virginia 

Vermont, Woodstock Inn, Woodstock 

North Carolina Bankers Conference, University of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill 

Virginia Bankers Conference, University of Vir- 
ginia, Charlottesville 

Oregon 

Minnesota, St. Paul Hotel, St. Paul 

Colorado, Hotel Colorado, Glenwood Springs 
Utah, Grand Canyon National Park 

Michigan, Statler Hotel, Detroit 

Maine, Poland Spring House, Poland 

Kentucky Bankers Conference, Lexington 
Tennessee Bankers Conference, University of Ten- 
nessee, Knoxville 


Other Organizations 


Third Pacific Northwest Bank Conference, Wash- 
ington State College, Pullman, Washington 

Annual Meeting of the Bankers Association for 
Foreign Trade, French Lick Springs Hotel, French 
Lick Springs, Indiana 

Mid-Continent Regional Conference, National 
Association of Bank Auditors and Comptrollers, 
Baker Hotel, Dallas, Texas 

Annual Meeting, United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C. 

Association of Reserve City Bankers, Del Monte. 
California 


support, both moral and finan- 
cial; of all banks. Strong nu- 
merical representation is the 
most potent argument present- 
able. Accordingly, to introduce 
non-members, the most favor- 
able membership terms become 
available March 1. Upon pay- 
ment of only one year’s dues, 
non-members may now be en- 
rolled in the Association until 
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NEW BOOKS 


Things to Read 


The Ides of March 


ARCH being the month wherein public finance be- 
comes a very personal and practical matter to some 
3,000,000 Americans, it is appropriate to report on 

books about the income tax. . . . There is, for example, 
J. S. Seidman’s Legislative History of Federal Income Tax 
Laws (Prentice-Hall, $10) which, as the author points out, 
makes available to all interested in the laws’ meaning “ev- 
erything of interpretive significance said to or by Congress 
and passed or rejected by it, from the beginning of income 
tax legislation (1861) to date.” Compilation of the text, in- 
volving exhaustive research, was a 10-year job. . . . In its 
25th edition comes the Manual of Federal Income Procedure 
($2) published by LaSalle Extension University, Chicago. 
It discusses fundamental provisions of the law, and explains 
and illustrates tax returns and their preparation. .. . 
Prentice-Hall offers a booklet ($1) of specimen Federal in- 
come tax returns covering Forms 1040A, 1040, 1120A and 
1120, for individuals and corporations. 


Investments ... Carter Glass 


The proceedings of the first annual Michigan Bankers 
Association study conference, held at Ann Arbor in De- 
cember, have been published in pamphlet form as Bond 
Investment Policies for Banks. It contains papers by L. R. 
Lunden, University of Minnesota; James H. Clarke, assist- 
ant vice-president, American National Bank and Trust 
Company, Chicago; R. L. Armstrong, investment officer, 
Commercial National Bank and Trust Company, New 
York; and Murray Shields, economist, Irving Trust Com- 
pany, New York. . . . Carter Glass, Unreconstructed Rebel, 
by James E. Palmer, Jr. (Institute of American Biography, 
Roanoke, Va.) is a biography dealing mostly with the Vir- 
ginia Senator’s career in Washington. Mr. Glass, Mr. Ed- 
wards finds, “should be remembered as a statesman and a 
patriot, an implacable foe of sham, dishonesty, and cow- 
ardice in public affairs.” 


Credit 


The New York State College of Agriculture at Cornell 
University, Ithaca, publishes How to Take a Farm Inventory 
and Make a Credit Statement, by C. E. Ladd and V. B. Hart. 
. . . The Instaliment Credit Contract, by Albert Haring of 
Lehigh University, is offered as a factual analysis of data 
placed at the author’s disposal by the Consumer Credit In- 
stitute of America, Inc., which publishes the study. It dis- 
cusses and illustrates contract types and forms, and legisla- 
tion covering this financial service. 


Some Pamphlets 


Walter E. Spahr, economics professor at New York Uni- 
versity, is the author of An Appraisal of the Monetary Pol- 
icies of Our Federal Government 1933-1938, distributed by 
the Economists’ National Committee on Monetary Policy. 
. . . Japan’s War on Foreign Business in China reprints 


material that appeared in The China Weekly Review, Shang. 
hai. It estimates the losses of foreign enterprises in China, as 
a result of the war, at 800 million American dollars. . . . 
Small Loan Legislation in New York and The Personal Fi- 
nance Business in New York are pamphlets published by the 
New York Association of Personal Finance Companies. 


Inventories . . . Money 


In They Said It with Inventories, Roy A. Foulke, manager 
of the Dun & Bradstreet analytical report department, 
writes a readable and significant story about inventory and 
its relationship to net sales and net working capital. This is 
prefatory to a table of 14 important financial ratios for 72 
lines of business activity, determined from a study of 1937 
figures for 12,302 business enterprises. The pamphlet is of- 
fered as Supplement No. 2 to Mr. Foulke’s Behind the Scenes” 
of Business, first published in 1935. . . . Although devoted 
to an exposition of rules of English law, F. A. Mann’s The 
Legal Aspect of Money (Oxford University Press, $7) is ona 
broad basis of comparative material and many American 
cases are cited. The first part is concerned with money in 
general, the second with problems of foreign money obliga- 
tions. 


A W.P.A. Report 


The results of some 2,000 research projects carried on as #N 
part of the Federal work relief program are summarized 
briefly in a digest and index published by the Works 
Progress Administration, Washington. Each study’s prin- 
cipal conclusions are concisely summarized. 


Wall Street 


Two books with a Wall Street background come to hand. 
Dow’s Theory Applied to Business and Banking (Simon & 
Schuster, $2) is by Robert Rhea, a leading exponent of the 
Theory. He seeks to show that the industrial and railroad 
stock averages, properly interpreted, offer an index to busi- 
ness as well as to market changes. The Theory, he finds, can 
be used by bankers. . . . Profits Out of Wall Street, by H. 
Wilder Osborne (Knopf, $1.29), says “‘it isn’t Prices that 
matter, it’s the trend they are in that counts.” Here, too, is 
the Dow Theory theme. 


Banking Reform ... Credit Unions 


Leonard L. Watkins, professor of economics at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, contributes the monograph Commercial 
Banking Reform in the United States to the Michigan Business 
Studies series. The bulletin considers, in detail, alternative 
reform programs: self-regulation, “piecemeal” reform, the 
“100 per cent” plan, and nationalization. It then analyzes 
Government regulation of interest rates as a specific point ai 
which Government control has been extended. . . . C 
Emerges, by Roy F. Bergengren, is the third edition of 
book published by the Credit Union National Associatio 
Madison, Wisconsin, to describe cooperative credit. 
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ndustry and business in general have already benefited by the use of 


OMPTOMETER AND COMPTOMETER METHODS... 


A COMPTOMETER 


cally FOR BANKS! 


¢ In every business and industrial field, 
COMPTOMETERS and COMPTOMETER 
METHODS contribute to the efficient, 
economical handling of vital figures. 

Now, the makers of the COMPT- 
OMETER have perfected a new 
COMPTOMETER unit built specifically 
for banking use. 

The new COMPTOMETER BANK 
PROOF UNIT has already achieved sub- 
stantial economies in time and money, 
by applying GREATER SPEED, COM- 
PELLED ACCURACY and SIMPLIFIED 
ROUTINE to two distinct phases of bank- 
ing procedure. 

First: to the proving of deposits AT 
THE SOURCE, eliminating the expense 


= of catching errors in distribution. 

f the Second: to the proving of postings 

road of INDIVIDUAL ACCOUNTS by means of 

busi- the COMPTOMETER. 

J he A COMPTOMETER representative will 
a 


be pleased to demonstrate the economy- 
features of the COMPTOMETER BANK 
PROOF UNIT . . . show how they apply 
to your institution’s routine. 
Telephone your local COMPTOM- 


Uni- ETER office, or write direct to the 
ercial FELT & TARRANT MF6. Co., 1711 N. 
siness 


Paulina St., Chicago, Ill. 
ative 
1, the 
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METHODS and IDEAS 


Purposeful Savings 


ERE IS STILL ANOTHER version 
H picked from the popular trend of 
packaged savings plans—The 
Special Purpose Savings Account, lately 
promoted by the Mississippi Valley 
Trust Company of St. Louis. This plan 
was adopted as a means of encouraging 
small regular deposits in the savings de- 
partment in preference to an overload 
of investment deposits which are in- 
variably withdrawn when better op- 
portunities for return present them- 
selves. 

Keynote of this plan is its simplicity 
of design and operation. The depositor 
is offered his own choice of regular thrift 
programs. He may save any amount at 
any time on a weekly or monthly basis. 
He submits himself to no penalties or 
obligations whatever, except the moral 
obligation to abide by his own good 
decision. 

A special coupon book was designed 
to facilitate ease of transactions. Two 
are available, one for semi-monthly de- 
posits, the other for a monthly schedule. 
The amount of deposit is pre-perforated 
in the book, and the depositor is re- 
quested to make deposits in this amount 
or its multiples. Deposit coupons are 
made out in duplicate, punched and re- 
ceipted by the teller, the duplicate re- 
maining in the book for the customer’s 
record. Interest coupons are inserted in 
the rear of the book. 

A well timed promotional campaign 
launched the new service with good 
return. 


Furniture and Fixtures 


A NEW AND EFFICIENT PLAN for the 
control of the frequently worrisome 
“Furniture and Fixtures” account has 
been devised by James D. Barrett, audi- 
tor, American Security & Trust Com- 
pany, Washington, D. C. Briefly, here 
is the outline: The bank sets up a 5 x 8 
card index system for each separate 
item of furniture, machines and equip- 
ment. Each card contains a thorough 
description of the item listed including 
cost, date and from whom purchased, 
number of payment voucher, rate of de- 
preciation and amount per annum, resid- 
ual value and department to which it is 
assigned. These cards are filed and num- 
bered by departments to facilitate iden- 
tity; duplicate numbers are affixed to 
each article by tag, sticker or metal 
disc. This system of filing simplifies al- 
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This department of BANKING is 
conducted by our Methods and 
Ideas reporter, John J. McCann 


location of depreciation expense to the 
proper department. 

The problem of transfer of equipment 
to one department from another, which 
invariably loses the item, as far as rec- 
ords are concerned, is overcome by a 
printed transfer slip, which must be 
filed with the auditing department be- 
fore the transfer is made. Department 
heads and porters abide by this strict 
rule. Upon receipt of this notification, 
the auditing department refiles the 
record card to the new department, and 
depreciation from then on is charged to 
the new department. The same slip is 
used for items sold or junked, in which 
case the card goes to a closed file. When 
obsolete, the records show at a glance 
the charged-off depreciation and the 
residual value, if any. Write-offs from 
the reserve account and credits to the 
furniture and fixtures account are all 
noted on the respective cards. 


PURPOSEFUL COUPON 


See Column 1. The actual size is 3 x 6 


All items of $5 or less are completely 
written off the first year, although a 
card continues in the open file. This 
eliminates many small adjustments as 
the bank figures an average write-off on 
all small items. With rates of deprecia- 
tion ranging from 2 per cent minimum 
to 100 per cent, there is still no confu- 
sion because of the individual treatment 
of cards. 

With this system it is possible to 
project an accurate depreciation es- 
timate for the year. 


Employees’ Report 


IF ALL MEMBERS of the staff under- 
stand what they are doing, why they 
are doing it, and what relation their 
work bears on the work of others—if 
they know what their bank is seeking to 
do and how their work fits into the gen- 
eral scheme—then there will be more 
producers. Such is the philosophy be- 
hind the First Annual Employees’ Re- 
port published in a recent issue of 
Between Ourselves, house organ of the 
Industrial Morris Plan Bank of Detroit. 

This report outlined personnel work 
of the year, including department 
changes and promotions, results ob- 
tained through employee efforts in 
various departments (with compliments 
and bouquets where deserved), changes 
in personnel policy, outings, get-together 
events and departmental meetings. 

Finally there was a paragraph show- 
ing the actual sum total paid to officers 
and employees in salaries and other 
compensation during the year, repre- 
senting a substantial increase over the 
previous year. Then came a break-down 
of distribution per dollar of gross in- 
come, showing salary and service at 24 
cents per dollar. In the last paragraph a 
mention is made of future opportunities 
for those prepared to accept them and 
all are advised to take advantage of the 
educational courses of the A.I.B., in 
which a large percentage of the per- 
sonnel is already enrolled. The report is 
signed by A. G. Ropp, vice-president 
and personnel officer. 


Home Booklet 


AN ATTRACTIVE 40-page booklet, en- 
titled Things to Know About Buying and 
Building a Home, was published re- 
cently and distributed to home pros- 
pects by the American Trust Company 
of San Francisco. The booklet contains 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 56) 
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A New, Inexpensive Way to Air Condition 
Your Bank with 


FRIGIDAIRE UNIT CONDITIONERS 


New Self-Contained Unit 
Air Conditioner 


Increase Customer Satisfaction 
Increase Employee Efficiency 


@ Now, in compact, self-contained units, General Motors provides 
complete low-cost air conditioning to keep entire small banks 
and the offices and special rooms of large banks in the “com- 
fort zone” 12 months of every year. 

In warm weather, the Frigidaire Unit Air Conditioners cool, 
dehumidify, clean and circulate air. In cold weather, heat can be 
supplied by adding a simple coil and connecting it to the heat- 
ing plant. In addition, the Conditioners free the air of dirt and 
dust, and prevent air stratification year ’round. 


Quickly Installed— Easily Moved 


There’s a size and style of Frigidaire Unit Air Conditioner to 

solve virtually any air conditioning problem —to fit almost any 

bank’s interior arrangement. These units may be used singly or 

in multiple. Self-contained Units may be located in adjoining 

rooms, placed in the basement, or installed within the space to 

be conditioned. And Remote Unit Conditioners may be suspended 
from the ceiling or installed in a closet. 


Equipment for Any Size Bank 


There are over 127 different Delco-Frigidaire air condition- 
ing products—the most complete line available, and all backed 
by General Motors, world’s largest manufacturers of refrig- 
erating equipment. Whether you want to air condition only 
a section of your banking rooms, or if you want information 
on a complete air conditioning job of any size — call in your 
nearest Delco-Frigidaire dealer or distributor. He will tell you 
how much air conditioning for your needs will cost. And he 
will give you proof that Delco-Frigidaire provides installations 
at the lowest possible initial cost for the highest possible 
operating efficiency. 


CONSULT YOUR CLASSIFIED TELEPHONE DIRECTORY FOR NEAREST DELCO- 
FRIGIDAIRE DEALER. OR, MAIL COUPON FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION. 


Delco-Frigidaire Conditioning Division 
General Motors Sales Corporation 
Dayton, Ohio—B-3 
Q O Please send representative 
j O Please send complete information about 


DIVISION GENERAL MOTORS SALES CORPORATION 


AIR CONDITIONING & HEATING PRODUCTS 


Portable Air Conditioners - Commercial Air Conditioning 
Oil Burners, Stokers, Oil & Gas Furnaces - Oil & Gas Winter Conditioning Units 


Unit Air Conditioners 
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Air Conditioning for Banks 
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CAN YOUR BANK USE 


SPEED LIKE THIS ? 


Check on Rochester deposited 
in Clevelan 


Marine Trust 
Department 


Check received by 
Co. Night Transit 


Check reforw arded 
to Rochester 


i 
Check presented in Rocheste 


and refuse 


rns to Marine Trust 


retu t 
Check Departmen 


Co. Night 


Check sent back 
to Clevelan 


Check received 
in Cleveland 


Your bank may not be located in Cleveland. And maybe 
you aren’t particularly interested in Rochester, NewY ork. 
But this “timetable” does give you some idea of how fast 
you can present cash items in New York State if you use 
the Marine’s night transit service. 

This speedy service enables your bank to save up to 24 
hours or more in presenting cash items throughout New 
York State. With very few exceptions, items reaching us 
prior to 1 A. M. will be presented the next business day 
in 56 New York State cities and towns. 

Such results are possible because of The Marine Trust 
Company’s many correspondent banks throughout the 
state, and its strategic location in the world’s greatest 
market.Send for a copy of our latest night transit schedule. 


MARINE TRUST 
COMPANY OF BUFFALO 
A Marine Midland Bank 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


METHODS—Continued 


a condensed but authoritative chapter 
on the formulation of a sound program 
by the prospect; modern building mate- 
rials and methods; and a check list to 
help the prospect, step by step, from the 
preliminary estimates to the home’s 
completion. Attractive line drawings 
are featured with the text. One group 
covers various styles of architecture; 
another, building materials, design and 
methods, with a full page plate on resi- 
dence framing and construction; a third 
group covers interior and exterior 
details. 

In the introduction a sound bit of 
selling copy appears. It points out that 
the bank, as a lender, automatically 
cares for most matters affecting the 
surety of the investment, such as title 
search, escrows, liens, deeds, etc., or 
brings them to the prospect’s attention 
at the proper time. This material was 
compiled and edited by the bank’s own 
realty department. 


Bank Day 


Honor stupENtTs of San Francisco 
junior and senior high schools recently 
received a practical lesson in finance 
with their observance of High School 
Bank Day, a feature of National Thrift 
Month, conducted by the Anglo Cali- 
fornia National Bank. More than a hun- 
dred students, representing all schools, 
visited the bank’s ten branches, where 
fundamental operations were demon- 
strated and explained. Each group of 
students elected its own officers and 
directors, and, under the supervision of 
branch officers, performed the routine 
of imaginary banking transactions and 
translated into practice their study of 
banking rudiments. At noon the stu- 
dents assembled at a luncheon as guests 
of the bank. Here, they reviewed the 
morning’s work and received further in- 
struction in banking matters. This 
annual event is always attended by gen- 
erous publicity. It is considered an im- 
portant occasion in the bank’s school 
savings program. The Anglo Bank is the 
official despository for the city’s junior 
and city high schools. Records show a 
high average for consistent saving. 


On All Cylinders 


OUR IMPRESSION, gathered from much 
correspondence, is that a bank finds 
little difficulty cracking the motor mar- 
ket, providing its program is merchan- 
dised properly. There is no particular 
public preference for the finance com- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 58) 
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Faster, more accurate machines in banks today...Stronger 
vaults to guard their funds, more secure buildings to house 
them...But the same old human race to man them...The 
same old human race with its heroism, weakness, emotions, 
temptations. 

That’s why F&D protection against dishonesty hazards 
—modernized to meet today’s risks—is as urgently needed 
as ever. 9500 experienced F&D agents make it easy for 
bankers to obtain the exact coverages they need! 


FIDELITY, SURETY AND BANKERS BLANKET BONDS 
BURGLARY, ROBBERY, FORGERY AND GLASS INSURANCE 


FIDELITY and DEPOSIT 


COMPANY OF MARYLAND, BALTIMORE 
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Your goods shipped via 
Philadelphia will move stead- 
ily” reads an advertisement 
published by the Port of 
Philadelphia. 


Checks and collection items, 


no matter what the source or 
destination, if sent to this Bank 
move steadily and directly to 


the place of payment. 


Our Transit and Collection 
Departments are in 24-hour 


continuous operation. 


coo 


PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 


ORGANIZED 1803 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Capital, Surplusand Undivided Profits 
$40,000,000 


Member of Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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pany over the bank; it’sa question of con- 
venience and terms—and availability. 

Merchandising plans contributed to 
our files range from the simple to the 
elaborate, but results in most all cases 
are not based on the amount of adver- 
tising investment, but rather on the 
thoroughness of its coverage. For exam- 
ple, we have the case of the Franklin 
Washington Trust Company of New- 
ark, New Jersey, which reports a rise of 
22 per cent in financing of new cars in 
1938 over the two previous years, and a 
35 per cent increase in used car financ- 
ing. The growth of this department is 
explained by H. Arthur Mousley, as- 
sistant treasurer: “Because of keen 
competition in this locality we find it 
necessary to present our plan to the pub- 
lic continuously, and we feel that this is 
the reason why we have been successful 
in building up a substantial depart- 
ment.” Now, “continuously” may 
sound expensive, but this bank uses a 
number of simple devices. One item in 
the program is the distribution of 
license holders, small envelopes, to vari- 
ous local issuing agencies. Another item 
is the furnishing of monthly statement 
forms, with a bank ad imprint in colors, 
to a number of automobile accessory 
and repair firms. Clever cut-out circu- 
lars and a consistent newspaper cam- 
paign complete the schedule. 


Key to Progress 


Tue Morris Pian Bank of Virginia 
(Richmond) recently produced a classic 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 60) 


CORRECT TIME 
Two stickers used to advertise a bank 
service. See page 62 
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HOURS PROBLEM 


in your bank... 


Survey the work of each em- 


ployee to determine whether 
your present system delays 


the flow of items 


Look for the “Bottlenecks” 


If any department or individual is obliged to be 
inactive when work “clogs” at some other point, 
the cause of the bottleneck should be discovered. 
A slight change in equipment or routine may 
insure a more even flow of work. 


Look for the “Peaks” 


Is your proof department forced to handle all 
items at the same speed during peaks, or can 
part of the work be held over until after the peak? 
If not, the flow of rush items through the proof 
department must be delayed. Newer systems 
and equipment will permit giving certain items 
the right of way. 


“These short-cuts 


will save time in 


our bank” 


Look for Correct Adding Machine 
Operation 


Your adding machine operators may not be using 
the fastest method. With the Burroughs Short- 
Cut Method of listing and adding amounts, speed 
is obtained by eliminating needless operations. 


Look for Needless Figure Handling 


If your operators are obliged to handle the same 
figures two or three times, it will pay you to 
investigate two-total machines which accumulate 
the grand total or net result automatically while 
‘tthe operator makes the individual calculations. 


There is an easier, simpler way to handle many bank accounting jobs. Let Burroughs 
help you find it with a job analysis. Telephone the local Burroughs office today. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 


SEND FOR 
THIS 
BOOKLET! 


For the executive 
concerned with 
the problem of 
conserving clerical hours, this new 
booklet contains many specific sug 
gestions for readjusting office rou 


tine. Send for your free copy today. 
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6253 SECOND BLVD., DETROIT, MICH. 
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MASTER 


@ Of the 594 banks in Wisconsin, 
516 are First Wisconsin corre- 
spondents. This is the master key 
to prompt, efficient, economical 
collection of Wisconsin checks 
and drafts. For these hundreds 
of banks .. . linked by mutual 
interests and mutual service . . 
constitute a statewide network 
uniquely geared to the Wiscon- 
sin needs of other banks and busi- 
ness corporations. Bank officials 
and business executives are in- 
vited to write for a copy of our 
interesting, unusual WISCON- 
SIN SERVICE MAP... show- 
ing in detail the scope of First 
Wisconsin correspondent con- 
tacts throughout 
this state, 
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piece of promotional literature, entitled 
“She Holds the Key To Progress”—a 
well written story of 24 pages developed 
around the important part which the 
modern American woman plays in 
money matters. 

It is the story of Mr. and Mrs. John 
Codin who, steeped in instalment debt, 
call at the bank in the hope of solution. 
The debts are consolidated and paid 
with a loan resulting in considerable in- 
terest saving. When told about “popu- 
lar” checking, the Codins are sold on 
the idea that this is the proper way to 
pay off their debts and continue to run 
the family finances on a business-like 
basis. Then later, with the loan paid in 
full, the Codins decide that they can 
save the former loan instalments in a 
savings account, which the bank gladly 
opens. Still later, the Codins join 
Christmas and Vacation Clubs, buy 
travelers’ checks and rent a safe deposit 
box, all with surprising ease, which goes 
to build the impression of the bank act- 
ing as a financial secretary. 

These booklets were mailed in attrac- 
tive matching envelopes to all families 
known to have an income of $250 
monthly in Richmond and the bank’s 
four branch cities. A good return indi- 
cated that many recipients read be- 
tween the lines and saw the moral of the 
story. 


Main Street 


“PATRONIZE your local banker” is 
the central theme running through an 


unusual newspaper campaign currently 
sponsored by The First National Bank 
of Birmingham, Alabama. The series 
points out that, while the financial deal- 
ings of the small town banker usually 
involve lesser sums than the large city 
banker often handles, it demands the 
same sound judgment, understanding 
of human nature, and adherence to 
those fundamental principles which all 
good bankers follow. The series outlines 
the important work of local banks in 
their own communities and appeals to 
business and industry to show deserving 
respect and patronage. In one way or 
another, each ad develops the picture 
that able bankers are found along Main 
Street as well as Wall Street. 

Although the series is largely institu- 
tional, there is an indirect selling story 
for the First National. An outline map 
of the state appears in each advertise- 
ment and on it is indicated the position 
of each of the bank’s 165 correspond- 
ents. “By dealing with a bank in their 
own state,” says one ad, “they have 
helped strengthen Alabama’s financial 
structure and release more credit within 
the State for the larger needs of its 
larger enterprises. For just as the local 
industry which banks at home helps 
build its own community, so does the 
Alabama Bank which deals with an- 
other home state bank materially pro- 
mote statewide development and 
progress.” 


Dividend Folder 


A PRACTICAL IDEA in dividend folder 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 62) 


If s#s Sound 


If that’s what 
you want, this 
grand old com- 


Underwriting— 


pany—144 years old—has a real story to tell..As we turn the 
pages of insurance history, we find this company making its 
heavy contributions to those sweeping conflagrations of the 
past—New York, 1835; Charleston, 1838; Chicago, 1871; 
Boston, 1872; Baltimore, 1904; San Francisco, 1906; and 
many others—emerging from all unscathed. We find the 
same sound underwriting bringing the company through 
the major periods of disturbance when abnormal loss totals 
were reported—the post Civil War period, for instance, 
when arson accounted for 65% to 75% of all fire losses. 


Our local agents know what this underwriting stability and 
soundness mean to those out on the “firing line.” 


Cy 


The Insurance Company of eS 


the SUATE of PENNSYLVANIA 


CHARTERED IN 1794 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Twenty Dollars’ worth 


of pipes and valves .. 


As a practical man in the 


plumbing and heating field, 
you know what happens to 
the customer who tries to 
build his own bathroom with 
twenty dollars’ worth of pipes 
and valves and a second-hand 
tub. He risks his home and 
his family’s health. Fortu- 
nately, most practical men 
know this too, so they cheer- 
fully pay for your services as 
an expert middleman and ser- 
vice man in your field. 


When the master plumber or 
heating engineer buys insur- 
ance from an _ experienced 
agent or broker of a stock in- 
surance company, he does not 
say ‘‘$50 worth of insurance, 
please.’’ He asks for and gets 
the advice and full services of 
an expert purchasing agent in 
the complex insurance field, 


like himself an expert middle- 
man in the service field. No 
worries about uncovered risks 
that might wreck a business. 


* * * 


Because we believe so thor- 
oughly in the services of an 
expert middleman whether 
plumbing and heating con- 
tractor, insurance agent or 
broker we refuse to accept 
business direct because it is 
not in the interests of the 
Company or the assured to do 
so. When you buy National 
Surety Fidelity Bonds, Surety 
Bonds, Burglary or Forgery 
Insurance through your local 
insurance agent or broker, 
you deal with a customer and 
friend who is a fellow mem- 
ber and supporter of the 


American Business System. 


VINCENT CULLEN, President 


@ This is a reprint of 
an advertisement of 
a stock-insurance 
company directed 
to the independent 
business men in 
plumbing, heating 
and air conditioning 
in your city. 


The commercial bank, 
like the merchant, is 
a middleman, spe- 
cializing in the credit 
field. Its customers 
and its directors, are 
chiefly independent 
business men—rep- 
resentative of the 
American Business 
System. 


NATIONAL SURETY CORPORATION 
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ME TO MAKE T 
pur it PAID ME 


YOU—a coupon clipper? Chances are, 
you don’t mail three in a year. But if 
you’re interested in what your de- 
positors think of your bank, the cou- 
pon below is the one to clip for 1939. 


HERE'S WHAT that coupon brings you: 
a portfolio of specimen checks in 
both bank and commercial styles 
and a sample book of Hammermill 
Safety Paper. 


TEST these samples against your 
present paper. Look at them as the 
customer in your lobby does. Do 
they take writing easily? Does the 
pen scratch . .. does the ink blur... 
is typing clear and legible? Does this 
paper betray alteration? 


PICK UP a specimen check on Ham- 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF HAMMERMILL BOND 


mermill Safety. How would your de- 
positor look at it? Handle it . . . fold 
it. Can it stand abuse? Does it split 
or crack? Will it cut through on 
checkwriting machine? Has it the 
uniform bulk and finish necessary 
for quick sorting and handling? 


NOW EXAMINE the design. Does it 
carry the dignity of your bank? Is it 
distinctive? Will it give your checks 
an air of importance? 


WE'LL MAKE no claims for Hammer- 
mill Safety. We prefer to let the 
paper speak for itself. So clip and 
mail the coupon now. The portfolio 
and sample book of Hammermill 
Safety will come to you by mail— 
no salesman will call. 


B-Mar 
the sample 


Safety and 
pook of Hammerm! hecks. 
Portfolio of Specimen © 


etterhead) 


business 
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design is suggested by the latest mailing 
piece produced by the Warren Bank 
and Trust Company, Warren, Pennsyl- 
vania. It is a three-fold, six-page affair, 
folded to dividend check size. The first 
flap contains a letter from the bank’s 
cashier formally announcing the decla- 
ration of the dividend. In the lower left- 
hand corner is a die-cut opening, 
matching the window-face envelope, 
through which the name and address on 
the inserted check appears. On the re- 
verse side of this page is a change of ad- 
dress form, perforated for convenient 
reply. The next two inside pages con- 
tain the annual report of the president. 
The two back pages contain a con- 
densed statement of condition, and a 
list of officers and trustees. This piece 
makes up attractively, is handy and 
convenient. 


Time, Please 


WHEN St. Loutsans twist the dial to 
Garfield 2511, they hear a pleasant, 
feminine voice say: “Correct time, 
courtesy First National Bank in St. 
Louis”’, followed by the time to the sec- 
ond. This mechanism, called Audicron, 
is finding wider use among banks. It 
brings into play the principles of light, 
sound and mechanics. William M. Sher- 
rill, advertising manager of the bank, 
reports that a half million calls were 
received during the first two weeks of 
operation—during the first week a rate 
of 56,000 per day. News stories and pic- 
tures in the news sections of local papers 
did an effective job of launching the new 
service. Now the bank uses blind ads 
and stickers as a follow-up. 


Check Master Co-op 


SOMETHING NEW in the way of coop- 
erative promotion was launched re- 
cently by four New Jersey banks, lo- 
cated in separate towns within a radius 
of twelve or fifteen miles. The plan calls 
for a ten-week schedule of newspaper 
insertions featuring Check Master ac- - 
counts. The public is invited to make 
inquiries at the nearest institution, 
names of which are carried in each ad- 
vertisement. The pro-rated cost of the 
program gives each bank a minimum 
promotion cost. None feels that one 
competes with the other, but all rather - 
take the view that the combined efforts 
of four banks lend desirable emphasis. 
The divided cost also permits the use of 
larger space. The participating banks 
are: the Montclair Trust Company 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 65) 
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t's the 


Remington Rand salesman speaking. 
He’s very much a specialist, and... 


In his enthusiasm he has barged right in, to tell you about 
the subject he knows best—Remington Rand Tabulating 
Machines for Bookkeeping and Accounting. Here are the 
facts he is confident you'll want to have: 


Tabulating machines, as most business executives know, 
translate the figures of business into holes punched in cards. 
What many don’t know is how economically, how swiftly, 
how accurately these machines produce dependable printed, 
totalled reports—reports on which to base the daily deci- 
sions management must make. 


Backed by the resources of the world’s largest manufac- 
turers of office machines—by 70 years of pioneering and 
manufacturing experience—by a wealth of mechanical and 
engineering research—by the energies of an aggressive, 
enthusiastic staff of representatives ... Remington Rand 
Tabulating Equipment provides a permanent, universal, 
essential business service—and has a long and rapidly 
gtowing list of users. 


In the Northeast, a great metropolitan newspaper—in the 
Midwest, a huge mail-order business—in the Far West, a 
leading motion-picture producer—in the South, a prominent 
casualty insurance company . . . everywhere corporations by 
the hundreds, large and small, use Remington Rand Tabu- 
lating Equipment to obtain the up-to-date, accurate figure- 
facts so necessary for thoroughly effective management. 


Among business executives, the name Remington Rand 
stands for leadership in the field of office machines. The 
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accuracy, the simplicity, the dependability of Remington 
Rand Tabulating Equipment is a matter of record. Here is 
an organization continually searching for new ways to use 
this modern service—new methods of wringing the last 
drop of information from business figures. Here are exclu- 
sive advantages not found in any other mechanical book- 
keeping method. Here are machines which simplify and 
speed the work of every bookkeeping department, large or 
small. Here is equipment which merits your confidence. 
Let our salesman present the essential facts to you in person. 
His assurance and enthusiasm will prove contagious, when 
you yourself sense the values and savings which Remington 
Rand Tabulating Machines can bring to your business. 
Phone our nearest branch office today—or write or wire 
Remington Rand Inc., Tabulating Machines Division, 461 
Washington St., Buffalo, New York. Sales and service in 
every principal city. 


Get Your Figure-Facts Promptly 


Remington Rand 


e TABULATING MACHINES FOR e 
BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 
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HERE ARE THREE SOUND REASONS WHY BANKERS 
PREFER TODD HEATING AND COMBUSTION EQUIPMENT: 


1. Todd engineers have always designed all units 


with one thought in mind —to cut fuel costs. 
That is the first and perhaps most vital step toward 
reducing overhead and pulling a building out of 
the. red — making it pay. Todd features the 
burning of heavy, inexpensive oil with maximum 
efficiency, always completely controlled — auto- 
matically. There is a burner for every commercial 
and industrial need, regardless of the size or 
operating pressure of the boiler. 


2. Todd equipment is sturdy, efficient, economi- 
cal, practical. Burners stand up day after day 
under the toughest, hardest kind of use — with 
a minimum of attention and care. 


3. Bankers welcome the impartial, analysis service 
of the Todd organization. Skilled, experienced 
heating and combustion engineers will gladly 
make suggestions and submit estimates for cutting 
down fuel bills in old and new buildings. Their 
services are yours for the asking. 


TODD COMBUSTION EQUIPMENT, 


Division of Todd Shipyards Corporation 
601 West 26th Street, New York City 
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(Montclair); Morristown Trust Com- 
pany (Morristown); Orange First Na- 
tional Bank (Orange); and the Bank of 
Nutley. 


You & Co. 


IN A RECENT newspaper advertise- 
ment, entitled “An Inventory of You & 
Co.”, the State Planters Bank and Trust 
Company of Richmond ties together a 
timely subject and a timely event. 
Starting with the idea that the individ- 
ual must take inventory at this time of 
year in preparation for Federal and 
state tax returns, the ad follows with 
the appropriate question: “How often 
do you review this inventory with any 
other purpose in mind?” With essential 
facts already set up on tax blanks, a 
knowledge of the size of the estate and 
its present income, the ad points out 
that it should be easy for the individual 
to estimate future income, if the estate 
is properly managed and conserved. 
Then the bank builds its trust story 
around this mighty important “If”. It 
offers the trained assistance of the trust 
department for the benefit of stock- 
holders of You & Co.—the wife, chil- 
dren and other members of the family. 


Open House 


LION OR LAMB, this is the month when 
ideas of Spring home buying and build- 
ing begin to thaw and people are eager 
to visit building exhibits of all kinds. 
Banks interested in mortgage loans may 
capitalize on this perennial exhibit 


AUTO FINANCING 


Bank message used in connection with 
a garage bill. See page 56 


mania with little difficulty. The bank 
lobby, anteroom, in fact any spare 
corner, may be quickly filled with the 
latest offerings of the building trade, by 
a simple invitation to local contractors, 
architects and supply dealers. One sure- 
fire attraction, according to our reports, 
is a collection of scale home models, set 
up on a retail counter basis, with price 
tags, specifications and typical loan 
terms. This gives the groping prospect a 
definite and suggestive guide. 
Numerous banks reporting on this 
idea agree that it pulls results. One 
trouble, however, is where to get mod- 
els. If the architects cannot supply 
them, you might borrow a suggestion 
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five years. 


To meet specifically the requirements of 
business, the Divisional Organization of The 
First National Bank was developed in 1905. 
This distinctive feature brings bankers into 
immediate contact with officers who are 


from an interesting diorama designed 
by the Oklahoma City Federal Savings 
& Loan Association. In one section of 
this exhibit, the association used the 
much publicized Life model houses, first 
introduced in a special section of the 
September 26 issue, and since adver- 
tised in the magazine as being available 
in full color miniatures, complete with 
floor plans and cut-out furniture. A pot 
of glue and the problem is solved. 


*“Buy $1,000 Plan’’ 


PIONEERED AND POPULARIZED on the 
West Coast by the Wells Fargo Bank and 
Union Trust Company of San Francisco, 


1939 


A Background to Meet 
Today’s Problems 


The accumulated experience of The First 
National Bank of Chicago covers seventy- 
During that time the bank has 
seen the nation pass through many business 
cycles, each with its succession of compli- 
cated economic factors. Each of these phases 
in turn has created its own special problems. 


specialists in the requirements of correspond- 
ents. The long and valuable experience of 
the bank thus becomes immediately appli- 
cable to the problems of today. 


The First National 
Bank of Chicago 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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LC SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS 


r. Executive... 


your own pocket 


...and you get paid at piece work rates.. 
only for what you can make your machine produce. 


* 


SYRACUSE ...... 


put yourself in a Court Reporter’s 
shoes for just a moment... 


It means long hours, transcribing court 
testimony at blazing speed 


It means buying your typewriters out of 


It means spending your money for repairs 


.and paid 


and, Mr. Executive, a recent survey, in every city 
of 100,000 population or more, proved this fact: 


MORE LC SMITHS ARE USED 
BY COURT REPORTERS THAN 
ALL OTHER MAKES COMBINED 


NEW YORK 


we now have a twin “Buy $1,000” plan 
sponsored cooperatively by 36 mutual 
savings banks, with 62 offices in Group 
V, New York State. The basic idea of 
the plan is to educate the public to 
regular savings by providing an easy 
payment plan spread over given periods 
of time. In effect, it proffers thrift goals 
on the same instalment basis of buying 
by which, it has been said, half of Amer- 
ica lives and the other half owes. Al- 
though it’s too soon to count reactions, 
this plan bids fair to wean the public to 
more thrifty ways. 

The program sets up five separate 
plans, each appealing to different income 
brackets. The “$1,000” may be bought 
on a two-, three-, four-, five- or ten- 
year plan, with monthly deposits rang- 
ing from $8.34 under the ten-year plan 
to $41.67 under the two-year plan. The 
quarterly compound interest dividend 
is not figured in any of the plans; it is 
credited to the account as earned and is 
offered as an extra inducement. 

Most interesting part of the set-up is 
the broad, well designed merchandising 
program. Weekly advertisements are 
scheduled in metropolitan newspapers, 
featuring gay little cartoon characters 
with fists full of money. Most ads carry 
coupons for the wide assortment of 
booklets and folders which tell their own 
selling story. Two-color window and 
counter cards are used by local banks 
and distributed to retail stores. Local 
merchants use them in the belief that 
anyone with a $1,000 savings account 
makes a good prospective customer. 
The counter cards are cut-outs of the 
trade characters with an easel backing. 
Standard passbooks are used, but color- 
ful stickers identify them with the pro- 
gram. A specially designed cover jacket 
is supplied with each passbook, and the 
new account receives an official cer- 
tificate showing his contract to “Buy 
$1,000”. It is signed by an officer and 
pasted in the fly-leaf of the passbook. 

Another version, very similar, has 
been operating at the Warren Five 
Cents Savings Bank of Peabody, Mas- 
sachusetts, for some time. This program 
sets a $500 and $1,000 savings goal 
within a period of 208 weeks. The 
bank’s regular passbook has scheduled 
forms showing ‘Pay Weeks—Amount 
Due—Total Paid’’, with blank columns 
to record payment dates and teller’s 
initial. Interest credits are recorded ona 
page in the back of the passbook. 


Contemporary Youth 


A SORRY SIGHT, when you stop to 
think of it, is this contrast that exists in 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 68) 
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Four years ago the Ice Industry took 
stock of itself. Its position was, to say 
the least, precarious. Mechanical com- 
petition had taken away a good share 
of its business. In the public mind ice 
refrigeration was on a par with kero- 
sene lamps and the horse and buggy. 
Editors of magazines, newspapers and 
business publications either neglected 
ice altogether in their columns or dis- 
paraged it — and disparaging state- 
ments went unchallenged. 


The Ice Industry decided to fight for 
its rightful place in the sun. It began to 
modernize its service — train its em- 
ployees — pay serious attention to 
merchandising. It set about improving 
the equipment in which ice is used. And 
it organized for a great cooperative 
effort. 


In the three years that have passed, the 
Ice Industry as a whole has invested a 
million and a half dollars in national 
advertising and publicity. In addition, 
individual companies have expended at 
least double that amount in local 
advertising. 


The advantages of modern ice refrig- 
eration — and there are many — have 
been told over the radio and in the lead- 
ing magazines to millions of women, to 
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WHAT SHOULD A BANKER KNOW ABOUT 


ICE? 


No banker is expected to be a Refrigeration Engineer. 
But there are some simple facts about the progress of 


ice refrigeration which may be well worth his knowing. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ICE INDUSTRIES 
228 North La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois 


hundreds of thousands of commercial 
users of ice, to home economists. The 
facts about air conditioning with ice 
have been brought home to heating and 
ventilating engineers, architects, build- 
ers. Editorial doors have been opened 
— and ice refrigeration is now receiving 
its rightful share of editorial notice. 


The results of this effort have been a 
notable demonstration of what can be 
accomplished by courage and con- 
certed action. Last year, for example, 
while other basic industries were show- 
ing losses of twenty-six to fifty-eight 
per cent in volume — the Ice Industry 
came through with a decrease of less 
than eight per cent. 


The national advertising campaign is 
now entering its fourth year. Producers 
of eighty per cent of the ice tonnage of 
the country are behind it — and are 
pledged to its continuance. 


The Ice Industry has taken on new life, 
new vigor, new power. It is a united 
industry — an industry which compe- 
tition cannot shoulder out of the way. 
No longer are ice tonnage and the sale 
of ice refrigerators steadily declining 
year after year. The backward move- 
ment has been stopped. The forward 
movement has begun. 
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METHODS—Continued 


the lives and outlook of youth today. In 
many parts of the world, youngsters 
leave apron strings at the earliest possi- 
ble age for schooling in arms and the 
arts of war, and in race, religious and 
political hatreds. Here they live nor- 
mally—thanks to right thinking, good 
organizations and, not least of all, 
public-spirited banks. 

Last month during “Scout Week”, 
marking the twenty-ninth anniversary 


of the Boy Scouts of America, numerous 
banks throughout the country set their 
advertising themes to the encourage- 
ment and advancement of this great 
movement. Other banks go a step fur- 
ther with active cooperation through 
the year; as, for example, the camp 
club plan sponsored by the Lynn Insti- 
tution for Savings (Lynn, Mass.), 
Winthrop Savings Bank (Winthrop) 
and Saugus Trust Company (Clifton- 
dale). 

Up to the first week in February each 


Seventy million times a day the public tests the 


quality of Bell System service. The measure of this 


service is not only its promptness, reliability and low 


cost. It is also the courtesy with which it is given. 


Our genuine desire is to make the Bell System a 


friendly and helpful institution . 


. . and to give you 


the best, the most and the cheapest telephone service 


in the world. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


You are cordially invited to visit the Bell System exhibit at the 
New York World's Fair 


year, the plan promotes Scout applica- 
tions for the regional Scout Summer 
camp. The plan provides a weekly sav- 
ings program of 25 and 50 cents, for one 
or two weeks at camp. Those who keep 
payments in the club to date receive a 
reduction of 50 cents on each week’s 
board. The banks issue a “Camp 
Powow Savings Club Passbook”’ to all 
registered scouts in good standing. 


Check Facts 


THE LATEST newspaper series of the 
First National Bank of Tampa (Florida) 
gives a clear-cut picture of “The Story 
of Your Bank Check”’, and is, by every 
measurement, a choice example of the 
present trend in educational advertis- 
ing. The introductory ad, headed “I 
Am Your Business Friend”’, gives the 
basic, factual arguments—how and 
why. The rest of the series divides the 
routine handling of checks into simple 
interesting chapters, beginning with the 
endorsement by the patron and cashing 
by the teller, through the various de- 
partments, and finally, back to the 
patron as a voucher in the monthly 
statement. Each ad highlights one or 
more points in the picture-and-caption 
technique. Frequently, to drive home 
the important facts, a small box of copy 
with the heading in bold type, “Did 
You Know”, is used to attract the eye. 
The selling message is closely linked to 
the chapter illustrated and is forceful in 
its brevity. Points of convenience, 
economy, protection and service are 
emphasized. 

Though primarily designed to ac- 
quaint the public with behind-the- 
scenes handling of checks, there is in 
this series a good sales story—effective 
because it explains more than the aver- 
age patron is ever apt to know. 


Pay the M.D. 


DESPITE THE APPLE THEORY, records 
indicate that a good portion of the pub- 
lic owes a doctor bill or two and takes 
its own good time in paying. A smart 
piece of loan promotion aimed at this 
failing has netted several banks a good 
slice of business, plus the respect and 
good will of the local medical profession. 
The plan is simply to set up advertising 
schedules for a Pay-The-Doctor- 
Week”, such as the California Bank of 
Los Angeles has done, or a “ Pay-The- 
Doctor-Month” as promoted by the 
Morris Plan Bank of Virginia (Rich- 
mond). There are many themes and ap- 
peals for this program, one being loan 
copy. One point to round out the plan is 
a mail canvass of the local profession. 
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Handling of 


yne 
ep Income Tax Disputes 
ea 
k’s 
‘a Mo? bankers are familiar with the decentralization of 
administration of the Bureau of Internal Revenue with 
reference to income tax disputes or disagreements. The re- 
gional organization plan calls for establishment in all of the 
principal cities of the country agencies which, under the su- 
th pervision of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, will have 
da) final authority to make administrative decisions in instances 
- of contested tax liability, subject to review only by the Board 
i of Tax Appeals in the courts. In other words, it is made pos- 
aa sible for taxpayers to confer in their districts with pleni- 
tie. potentiary representatives of the Commissioner of Internal 
| “T Revenue. In December the Treasury announced that, aside e 
from the Pacific division of the Commissioner’s technical R tf I if 
staff, which began operations earlier in 1938, the principal| - US 
the emphasis of the Bureau under the decentralization plan had 
been on the disposition of back cases on the Board of Tax , f f 
| 
tha Appeals’ docket. With the beginning of 1939, the technical an important Sa ety actor 
“ staff officials and their attorneys are in a position to review 
Pr and settle for the Commissioner contested income and estate 
the tax cases arising in their divisions. This year the decentral- 
thlv ization has been extended to Boston, Philadelphia, Birming- 
. a ham, Dallas, and other cities. 
tion The following list shows the location of all field divisions of 
ane the technical staff, existing and contemplated: 
D P local 
late nent 
Division Territory here are no metals more durable than 
d to New England New England States Feb. 1, 1939 Boston, New Haven copper, brass and bronze. And there are 
i ls that—over a period of years— 
ul in New York New York State Aug. 1, 1938 Buffalo, New York 
nce, offer more economical use in residential 
are Eastern Pennsylvania, Mar. 1, 1939 Pittsburgh, +7): 
New Juney Philadelphia building. For they free homeowners of 
ac- , expensive upkeep due to rust. By thus pre- 
Atlantic Maryland, Delaware, May 1, 1939 Baltimore, A Sel ite of oh 
-the- District of Columbia, Washington, serving the useful life of a house, copper 
is In North Carolina, Vir- Richmond and its alloys also increase its worth as 
ctive ginia, West Virginia : 
uver a mortgage risk. 
Southern South Carolina, May 1, 1939 Nashville, 
Florida, Georgia, Siosiation, Reliable, rust-proof copper and brass 
Alabama, Tennessee Atlanta, pipe, Everdur hot water storage tanks, cop- 
a per roofing, bronze screens and hardware 
Central Michigan, Ohio, Jan. 1, 1939 Detroit, Cleveland, ing service. Money invested 
cords Kentucky Cincinnati, render lasti g y 
pub- Louisville in them will return dividends by reduc- 
aml Chicago Illinois, Indiana, Sept. 1, 1938 St. Paul, ing depreciation of the property. 
this Minne- Milwaukee, An illustrated booklet, ‘Anaconda Cop- 
ta, N Dakota, i 
good South Dakota : Tadinebetle per, Brass & Bronze Throughout the Home,’ 
t and i r request. 
Southwestern Texas, Arkansas, Apr. 1, 1939 Oklahoma City, will be sent at 
egy Oklahoma, Louisiana, Dallas, Houston, 
tising Mississippi New Orleans fom pA 
octor- 
nk of Western Missouri, Kansas, Apr. 1, 1939 Denver, Omaha, 
Th we New Mexico, Kansas City, THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 
y the bom , — St. Louis General Offices: Waterbury, Connecticut 
Rich- : Subsidiary of Anaconda Copper Mining Company 
id ap- Pacific Washington, Oregon, July 1, 1938 Seattle, Portland, 
loan California, Montana, San Francisco, Auaconda Copper Prats 
Seegap Idaho, Nevada, Los Angeles 
Is Utah, Arizona, 
on. Alaska, Hawaii 
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Why Concrete Homes 


make better mortgage risks 


@ (Above) Home of Mr. Allan Miller, Indianapolis 


—made firesafe with concrete walls and floors. Leslie F. Ayres, Architect. 


ROBABLY the most conservative group of 
mortgage risks of the past three years are the 
35,000 homes built of concrete during that period. 


Here are the reasons. 


@ Concrete endures—it is storm-safe; it won’t rot, 
rust or decay; termites can’t eat it; it won’t burn 
(and in many communities that means lower fire 


insurance bills). 


WASHINGTON 


Taxes and Excess Reserves 


gene of the Treasury in Social Security taxes during 
February, estimated at around $150,000,000, and the 
much larger income tax receipts during March, are expected 


| to slow up the increase in excess reserves of member banks. 


For the long term, however, the prospect is for continued in- 


crease unless bank credit becomes more active. 


Tax Exempts 


Municipal leagues representing 4,560 communities are 
working in opposition to the proposal to do away with tax 
exempt securities unless or until they are given increased rev- 
enues to cover the additional cost of municipal financing. 
Current estimates indicate that if municipals become taxable 
the securities must carry between 4 and 34 per cent higher 
interest to hold their own. If the prices of prime securities 
continue to advance, however, this may not be the case. At 
present municipalities are borrowing at too low a rate. 


Social Security Costs 


Treasury estimates indicate that proposed widening of 


| Social Security benefits under consideration by Congress will 


increase the cost of the program by around a billion dollars a 


| year at once and ultimately add a billion and a half a year to 


the nation’s tax burden. Without a corresponding increase in 
taxes the proposed program would reduce the old age reserve 
fund to about $7,000,000,000 instead of $47,000,000,000 an- 
ticipated when the system reaches its full development by 
1980. 


| Gold and Oil 


Although the United States now holds approximately 60 
per cent of the total monetary gold stocks of the world, the 


_ American Petroleum Institute points out that the value of 


@ Concrete homes have no “hidden mortgages” of 
unforeseen upkeep—the borrower is more apt to 
meet his monthly payments because his struc- 
tural repair and protective painting bills are low 
and stay low. 


e@ Concrete homes are salable and re-salable— 
Pleasing appearance and livability combined with 
good construction values have brought concrete 
to the forefront as the fastest-growing type of 
home construction. 


Concrete gives long-term structural value as 
security. It is moderate in first cost—costs little 
or no more than non-firesafe construction — and 
makes the most economical home over the years. 


| the country’s known petroleum reserves, even at present low 


prices, exceeds the value of the gold stock considerably. It is 
safe to say that in the long run the oil deposits will prove to 
be more useful. 


Bootlegging Dollar Bonds 


Although most of the Latin American countries profess 
their inability to pay the interest due on their outstanding 
dollar bonds many of them are known to be buying in their 


| bonds on the New York market through private agents. This 


is a feature of the situation likely to be gone into thoroughly 
if there is a congressional inquiry into the defaults of these 
countries on their bonds. 


%* Mounting Relief Costs 


According to statistics of the Social Security Board strictly 
relief expenditures of Federal, state and local governments 


| from the beginning of 1933 up to and including last November 


Let us send you a copy of the widely-read book- 
let, “Why People Like Concrete Homes.” 


| amounted to $12,600,000,000 and the expenditures in Novem- 
| ber were the highest monthly figure on record,—$275,167,000 


| to 21,300,000 people. Expenditures since November are un- 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


Dept. A3-55, 33 West Grand Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
A National Organization to Improve and Extend the Uses of Concrete | 


| derstood to be on a similar scale. It is fairly certain that Con- 


gress will insist upon a new approach to the whole matter of 


| relief for the next fiscal year but what that approach will be 


is as uncertain as ever. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 72) 
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EXPERT 


You don’t have to tell a man that the paper on 


which your letterheads are lithographed is of good 


quality. He knows at a glance whether it is or 


not. He can’t talk to you in terms of rag content 


and tensile strength, because these are 
technical terms. But he knows a check 
or letterhead of quality as soon as his 
eye lights on it. 

You don’t have to tell him these 


things any more than you have to tell 


him which girls are pretty and which aren’t. 
Because every man (and to an even greater 
extent, every woman) is, in a small way, an uncon- 


scious expert on stationery, it is important that 


the bank executive allow his purchasing 
agent to buy on a basis of quality and 
service as well as price. Buy competi- 
tively, yes. But be sure that when you 
compare prices, you are comparing 


quality as well. For your public does! 


This advertisement is sponsored in the interests 
of better relations between banks and public by 


THE INSTITUTE OF BANh STATIONERS 


120 Wall Street, New York 
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CENTRAL HANOVER BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


Statement of Condition at Close of Business 


December 31, 1938 
ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks . . . $639,591,438.89 
U. S. Government Securities. . . . . . 153,446,068.68 
State and Municipal Securities . . . . . 22,784,701.21 
Real Estate Mortgages. . . . 7,376,602.74 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank . . . . 2,430,000.00 
Loans and Bills Purchased 171,263,069.92 
Customers’ Liability Account of Acceptances. 4,501,262.95 


Total $1,042, 703,016 
LIABILITIES 


Cantal. « « » 
60,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits . . . 11,537,028.94  $92,537,028.94 
Reserve for Taxes, 

interest :Accrued, etc, . . « « 5»037,329.10 
Dividend Payable 

Deposits .  939,260,373.51 


Total $1,042,703,016.71 


There are pledged to secure public monies and to qualify for fiduciary powers 


U. S. Government Securities $4,614,867.35 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


‘ in YOUR favor 


When your next fire insurance policies are to expire—ask your agent to get 
in touch with us first—the advantages you will receive will convince you 
that a trial will be all in your favor. Descriptive literature mailed on request. 


BERKSHIRE MUTUAL 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY e Pittsfield, Massachusetts ¢ Incorporated 1835 
‘Over One Hundred Years of Continuous Service’’ 


WASHINGTON—Continued 


Sterling Revaluation 


In revaluing its gold stock in accord 
with current market prices for gold 
Great Britain is merely facing realities 
and following the United States and 
other nations. The paper profit of 
around half a billion dollars which will 
accrue to the Bank of England will go 
a considerable way toward making good 
the £200,000,000, or £350,000,000 at 
current gold prices, which it passed to 
the exchange equalization fund in Jan- 
uary—a step which,-in fact, forecast 
formal revaluation. 


* * S.E.C. and Private 


Financing 


Most authorities in Washington pro- 
fess the belief that the net result of the 
investigation of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission into the private 
sale of new security issues direct to in- 
vestors by various corporations will be 
a modification of the rules governing 
public financing by the corporations 
rather than an attempt to control pri- 
vate sales. Late estimates of this sort of 
security placements place the total in 
the last five years at $1,635,000,000. 


Air Companies’s Equipment 
Financing 


The successful placing of $2,500,000 
of equipment certificates by Pan Amer- 
ican Airways in January has led other 
companies to consider similar financing. 
The time may be coming soon when 
such financing takes the place of the 
long lamented railway equipment certifi- 
cate financing which in the past did so 
much both for the railways and the 
banks which financed them. 


Currency Inflation in Japan 


The Japanese Government is plan- 
ning to authorize the addition of 650,- 
000,000 yen to the fiduciary note issues 
of the Bank of Japan whose notes al- 
ready have increased from 1,286,000,- 
000 to approximately 2,250,000,000 
yen as a result of the adventuring in 
China. In the same period Japanese 
gold reserves, on the basis of present 
prices of the yellow metal, have fallen 
from the equivalent of $728,000,000 to 
$164,000,000. 


Production Credit 


An idea of the business now being 
done by the production credit associa- 
tions of the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion is indicated by the report that last 
year they made new loans of $302,622,- 
809, received repayments of $292,754,- 
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984 on previous loans and had $148,- 
036,721 in loans outstanding December 
31 as compared with $138,168,896 at 
the end of 1937. Up to December 31 last 
they had put out a total of $1,120,840,- 
034. Total losses realized or anticipated 
on current business have been a little 
over 1 per cent with reserves of $11,- 
186,000 to cover losses not yet written 
off. 


* * Baby Bonds 


Sales of Treasury discount or 
bonds during January reached a new 
record at $141,773,627 making the total 
amount outstanding on February 1, 
$1,580,478,446. No one envisaged such 
a development of the discount bond 
scheme when it was first inaugurated; 
but then, neither did many people an- 
ticipate money and investment condi- 
tions which render it difficult if not 
impossible to get a fair return on in- 
vestments. The latter fact is largely 
responsible for the former. 


Open Market Policy 


It is not generally realized that the 
open market committee of the Federal 
Reserve System is on record authorizing 
the purchase or sale of Government se- 
curities in the Reserve’s open market 
pool up to $200,000,000 in either direc- 
tion when market conditions seem to 
make such action advisable. This, how- 
ever, is to meet technical market condi- 
tions and is not a modification of its 
credit control policy. 


R.F.C. Real Estate 


Soon after the R.F.C. started opera- 
tions seven years ago Charles G. Dawes, 
then chairman, stated: “We have had 
to take a lot of real estate” —meaning 


real estate mortgages. At the end of | 
1938 the Corporation had, in fact, $30,- | 


006,988 worth of real estate for sale and 
it has sold a lot. 


Land Bank Sales 


The Federal Land banks last year 
sold about $20,000,000 of farm real es- 


tate more than they acquired by fore- | 


closure during the year. The value of 
their holdings on December 31, 1938, 
was $98,743,150 as compared with 
$118,182,226 the year previous. 


%* H.O.L.C. Bonds 


Year-end reports of the H.O.L.C. in- 
dicate that its outstanding bonds de- 
creased last year $49,875,175 while its 
mortgage holdings decreased $218,726,- 
840. An increase in real estate holdings 
of $105,274,255, an increase of approxi- 
mately $50,000,000 in trust (bond re- 
demption) funds and an increase of 
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Lighting in the Industrial Federal Savings 
and Loan Association, Denver, is provided 
by a 52-foot fixture which delivers 45 foot- 
candles over the check desks, and 25 foot- 
candles over the officers’ space. 


“SAVING DOESNT STOP WITH DOLLARS 
in this G-E light-conditioned bank’’ 


EVERYONE saves in a G-E Light-Conditioned 
bank! Tellers and officers are more alert when 
eye fatigue is eliminated. Depositors see more 


easily . . . transact business more quickly and 


| accurately. In addition, a brighter, more cheer- 


ful atmosphere attracts new customers, and 
stamps the institution as an up-to-date place 


in which to do business. 


For information on how Light-Conditioning 
with MAZDA lamps made by G-E can increase 
efficiency in your bank or office, simply write to 
General Electric Company, Dept. 166-B-C, Nela 
Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 


For more light at no extra cost, change to the new and brighter Mazpa Lamps made by 


Ask your electric serv- 
ice company to measure 
the lighting in your 
bank with a G-E Light 
Meter. 


Lamps with this trade- 
mark stay brighter longer. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


| 
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about $18,000,000 in indicated deficit 
more than account for the difference. 
The report is rather encouraging, real 
estate holdings falling about $100,000,- 
000 short of what were anticipated two 
years ago. 


¥* Federal Savings and Loan 


Associations 


Apparently Government participa- 
tion in the savings and loan field has 
about reached its limit. During the past 
year H.O.L.C. investment in shares of 
such associations increased by only 
about eight and a half million dollars— 
from $206,475,070 to $214,801,310. At 


the end of last December the Govern- 
ment, through the Corporation, had 
$42,681,510 invested in shares of state 
chartered associations and $172,119,800 
in institutions chartered by itself. 


* * 1.0.U.s In The Treasury 


The Federal Government owes it- 
self, in its own bonds deposited in the 
Treasury against old age, civil service 
retirement, railroad retirement and va- 
rious other trust accounts, a total of 
$1,618,872,000—this as of January 31. 
Various credit and other agencies of the 
Government own $855,000,000 of Gov- 
ernment direct or guaranteed securities 


If you are liable for claims as the result of an automobile 
accident, drastic measures are taken to press payment. If 


cash isn’t handy, your salary may be attached . 


savings used up . . . 
what they will bring . . 


your 


. your home and investments sold for 
. your license taken away. .. . 


But the autoist who is adequately protected with an 
American Surety or New York Casualty policy is safe from 


loss. 


If he is liable, the Company will pay claims in full, 


up to the amount for which the policy is written. 


The financial standing of these Companies is ample evi- 
dence, throughout the United States and Canada, that the 


insured is 


AMERICAN SURETY. 


“financially responsible”. 


COMPANY 


NEW YORK CASUALTY 


COMPANY 


HOME “OFRCES: 


| investments was $9,440,187. 
_ words, the insurance premiums paid by 


as of December 31, 1938. There is grow- 
ing opposition to this method of meet- 
ing recurring annual obligations but no 
one seems to be able to offer a better 
plan. 


Unemployment Insurance 


Unemployment insurance benefit pay- 
ments to workers during 1938 amounted 
to $396,300,000. Payments during the 
current year will be much larger since 
unemployment insurance systems will 
be set up in all the states by July 1 
while at the end of 1938 only 30 states 
had such systems in operation and many 
of them came into being during the 
course of last year. Unemployment in- 
surance is becoming an increasingly im- 
portant factor in unemployment relief. 


| Bond Prices 


The State of New York borrows 
$100,000,000 until next June at the rate 


| of % of 1 per cent a year. The R.F.C. 
| borrows $300,000,000 for two years and 


11 months at the rate of 7% of 1 per 
cent a year. And investors piled all over 
each other trying to get a share of the 
issues. 


| Money in Circulation 


Money in circulation continues to 
run more than $300,000,000 higher than 
on corresponding dates of last year. It 
is evident that more and more business 
is being done in this country on a cur- 
rency rather than a bank check basis. 


Deposit Insurance Earnings 


Losses and expenses connected with 
closed banks experienced by the F.D.- 
I.C. last year amounted to $8,697,238 
while the Corporation’s income from 
In other 


banks, amounting to $38,313,332, passed 


| almost entirely to surplus, the only de- 


duction being a share of the $3,012,607 
paid out as cost of administration. 


The Freshman in Congress 
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* Depositor Protection 


During 1938, 73 banks in the F.D.- 
tno § £C. suspended business or were aided 
‘tter_ by the Corporation and of the 197,240 

depositors concerned in these failures 
only 95 failed to receive full protection 
for their deposits. The proportion of de- 
a posits protected was 99.6 per cent. 
n 
the | Bank Chartering 
a Only 33 new banks were chartered 
he during 1938 and of this number only 
+ ’ § nine were chartered without being ap- 
“ proved for deposit insurance by the 
nany | F.D.L.C. Of the nine, 6 were either in- 
the eligible for insurance or applied for in- 
t surance and were rejected. The real 
dew importance of these figures lies in the 
ae: close cooperation between state and 
national authorities in the matter of 
preventing the establishment of useless 
TOWS banks. 
> rate 
-F.C. | Stabilization Profits 
: a The understanding in Washington is 
lover § that the Stabilization Fund in the 
f the | lteasury has been operated with a 
profit of around $12,000,000 since its 
establishment in 1934,—say 14 per 
cent interest on the $200,000,000 actu- 
es to § Ally used in the operations. 
than | & & Gold To Aid Trade 
siness The Government is working out a 
a cur- § Plan to use some of its gold stock “on 
basis. | Sound security” to strengthen central 
banks in South and Central America. 
nings Flt is expected that stronger central 
1 with § banks and more stable currency condi- 
F.D.- | tions will end some of the exchange 
97,238 | difficulties which have been telling 
. from | heavily against the trade of the United 
other § States with these countries and fostering 
aid by {the barter trade with other nations, 
passed particularly Germany. 
aa Life Insurance Regulation 
n. Among the well informed, it is con- 


sidered very doubtful that Congress 
will attempt to regulate life insurance 
companies as a result of the hearings on 
monopolies now in progress in Washing- 
ton. Over $109,000,000,000 of insurance 
in force and companies with assets of a 
fourth that sum loom big, as indeed they 
are, but the vast mass of this business 
belongs to policyholders who are run- 
ning a social security system of their 
own. Moreover, in the present scramble 
lor investments the great combinations 
of capital represented by the life com- 
panies are comparatively harmless. The 
problem for the public is to protect life 
insurance investments rather than to 
restrict them further in their opera- 
tions, 
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Exempt Securities 


Dr. Harley L. Lutz, professor of pub- 
lic finance at Princeton University, 
estimates that the states would receive 
$17,000,000 additional revenue by the 
taxation of tax exempt securities but 
would lose $113,000,000 in higher bor- 
rowing costs—net loss, $96,000,000. 
The Federal Government would gain 
$204,000,000 in new revenue but would 
lose $187,000,000 in increased borrow- 
ing costs—net gain $17,000,000. The 
professor’s figures vary much from 
Treasury estimates and will be disputed 
but at least they are worth thinking 
about. 


ALEXANDER JONES 
NANCY ARDEN 


ROBERT DARROW 
___ GRACE R. HAYNES 
JERRY O’DAY 


* * Public Debt 


Secretary of the Treasury Morgen- 
thau told a congressional committee 
that a public debt of the United States 
of $50,000,000,000 would not upset the 
financial system of the United States. 
He predicted, in fact, that the debt 
would reach that figure—all this in 
preparation for increasing the debt 
limit from $45,000,000,000 to $50,000,- 
000,000, or what have you. His state- 
ment is probably correct but the fact 
remains that a public debt of $50,000,- 
000,000 would lower the living stand- 
ards of every person in the country. 

GeEorGE E. ANDERSON 


“A LOCAL HABITATION AND A NAME” 


The Biggest Thing in News 


The biggest thing in news is a local name. Espe- 
cially when that name is the reader’s own! 

It is this personal touch which gives Localnews 
Dailies their incomparable reader interest. 

Open any Localnews Daily, and you will find 
local names featured in column after column. 

All these local names assure plenty of local 
news—the kind the family likes to linger over. 

The result is that Localnews Dailies are not 
just skimmed; they are really read! 

Assurance of such thorough reader interest is 
obviously of first importance to the advertiser. 


“The more names, the more news” 


LOCALNEWS) WY, 


CIRCULATION OVER 20,000,000 


DAILY 


Copyrighted by The Julius Mathews Special Agency. Newspaper Representatives serving 
national Advertisers through recognized advertising agencies. 
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No long ago a student in the Gradu- 
ate School of Banking was talking 
to another banker in his home town and 
the question came up of the latter’s 
knowledge of the workings of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System. 

“Why,” the banker said—and he was 
an executive officer of his bank—‘I 
wouldn’t know a thing in the world 
about that; I’m afraid I wouldn’t get 
anywhere going to a school like that.” 

Now the work mentioned was such as 


Trained Bankers 


one would expect would be familiar to 
men who understood the fundamentals 
of the national banking system. The 
bank officer was one of the heads of a 
national bank. He was a good banker 
and his bank was growing. He knew 
that his bank’s reserves had to be kept 
in the Federal Reserve bank in his dis- 
trict, but beyond that he probably did 
not concern himself. 

The question then occurs to us: 
“Just how important is this kind of 


Out-of-Town Banks 


Out-of-town banks and bankers will find here 


complete banking facilities for prompt and 


economical handling of accounts in Chicago. We 


would appreciate the opportunity of serving you. 


Crry Narionat Bank 


AND TRUST COMPANY of Chicago 


208 S0 U Tt & 


LASALLE 


STREET 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 


R. G. RANKIN & CO. 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 


Examinations 


of 


Banks end Trust Companies 


for 


Directors Committees 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


WASHINGTON 


knowledge, anyway?” If these men have 
been successful bankers without it why 
go to the trouble of acquiring it? After 
all, life is short; if a man works hard all 
day should he be expected to put in part 
of the night studying his business? 

Thousands of banks failed during 
depression times. It is quite possible 
that no amount of banking knowledge 
could have saved them; on the other 
hand it is more probable that it would. 

Even in this day most banking execu- 
tives have acquired their training in the 
school of experience. Most of them did 
not have Institute courses and graduate 
schools to attend. 

It is a far cry from the big city 
banker to the small town man who is 
trying to run a little institution in an 
inland village. But times are changing. 
Finance daily becomes more compli- 
cated and the small town man is fast 
beginning to feel the changing condi- 
tions. He must know how to meet them. 
This kind of knowledge does not always 
come by experience; it comes from 
study, from attendance at seminars, 
institutes, graduate schools, and from 
hard work and sacrifice. 

FREDERIC C. Morse 


Oil and Banking 


OVER the signature of A. A. Buschow, 

president of the Bridgeport Ma- 
chine Company of Wichita, Kansas, the 
following comment appears in the com- 
pany’s semimonthly publication Bridge- 
port Bulletin: 

“Finances play an important part in 
the development and production of oil 
and gas. Capital investment, supply 
store credit and/or bank loans are what 
make possible the successful continua- 
tion of the industry. Men’s ambition 
and ability cannot singly conquer and 
control these most valuable, natural re- 
sources. A common but true expression 
is, ‘To make money, you must have 
money.’ 

“Oil men are fortunate that today 
bankers are truly willing to lend their 
funds on good oil securities. Small and 
large institutions are finding it safe and 
profitable to make oil loans; both short 
and longer time loans are made. Oil 
operators can do much to make possible 
a still further willingness of bankers to 
increase their investments in the differ- 
ent divisions of ‘the business. Honestly 
and clearly explaining the details and 
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experiences helps establish the true im- 
portance and value of your affairs. 

“The risk in the oil business may be 
greater than in some other lines but it 
should be understood that the owners 
can and are willing to assume the entire 
responsibility, and do not expect banks 
to take any part in the venturesome side 
of the undertaking. After the discovery 
js accomplished and sufficient develop- 
ment is made to assure a definite re- 
covery, real worth follows by the guar- 
antee of income and the property resale 
value. The practice of making settle- 
ments monthly of oil runs, the regu- 
lated demand and guaranteed price are 
of the most importance. Oil property al- 
ways has a quick resale value, as it is 
quite simple to determine the ultimate 
recovery, and every property also has a 
cash salvage value after production has 
become unprofitable. 

“Tt is to the interests of both oil men 
and bankers to know and understand 
each other better. Borrowed money is 
almost essential to the profitable opera- 
tion of oil and no other industry offers 
better opportunity to banks for either 
the short or longer term use of their 
funds. Facing the facts and adjusting 
affairs to today’s conditions are posi- 
tively of equal importance to the oil 
man and banker. The oil man must have 
enough property and income to over- 
come fixed expenses and the banker, to 
stay in business, has to find safe places 
to invest his money, which also must 
earn sufficient to allow payment of a rea- 
sonable rate of interest. Oil and banking 
go hand-in-hand, as each can benefit 
from what the other has to offer.” 


Sale of Accounts 
Receivable 


ay growth of the practice of 
selling accounts receivable can 
influence business both favorably and 
unfavorably, some type of general notice 
to creditors by the firm selling its ac- 
counts must be available, says Henry 
H. Heimann, executive manager, Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men, in 
Credit and Financial Management, the 
association’s official publication. 

To develop proper safeguards for 
credit interests, Mr. Heimann states 
that his association is planning to hold 
such"conferences as will be necessary to 
make" possible a proper legislative pro- 


gram. 

“Credit executives throughout the 
country are in rather general agree- 
ment,” he asserts, “that where the sale 
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of accounts receivable is contemplated 
or accomplished, notice to creditors 
must be made on some definite basis. 

“Creditors feel that the broad princi- 
ples of the bulk sales laws, as sponsored 
successfully in every state by this asso- 
ciation, should apply.” The increase in 
the practice of selling accounts receiv- 
able is a matter of great interest to 
credit executives. They recognize that 
this can be either a potentially strong 
influence for better business or a signifi- 
cant factor in developing business 
maladjustment. 

“Accounts receivable, sold without 
recourse, are not reflected in the balance 


Visor in place 


sheet. Nor is there legal requirement of 
notice before or after such sale. Since 
knowledge of this type is important in 
credit management, the credit fraternity 
is determined to have sound legislation, 
so that there will be a regular and ade- 
quate system of notice to creditors 
when sale of accounts receivable is in- 
tended or contemplated.” 

Because it recognizes the need for a 
broad agreement in thought, approach, 
and action in legislation affecting the 
sale of accounts receivable, the credit 
men’s association is planning to hold 
representative meetings of all interested 
groups. 


Among friends, the knight of old might raise the protecting visor of 
his helmet. When riding into battle, the visor was always in place. 


It closed the last vulnerable spot. 


The banker, when he considers an application for credit, checks on 
character and capital and earning record, all important points in the 
armor of credit safety. But the visor is hardly in place if he fails to 
check on the applicant’s insurance coverage too! 


Make certain your clients are adequately protected against financial 
losses due to accidents, robbery, forgery, embezzlement, and similar 
hazards. The casualty and bond coverages of Standard of Detroit, 
backed by nation-wide facilities, ample resources and 55 years’ experi- 
ence, offer sound protection to individuals, business and industry. 


Consult the Standard agent. 


STANDARD ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
Standard Service Satisfies ... Since 1884 
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JUST THE TINKLE | 
OF 
A LITTLE BELL 


But It Has Meant A Lot 
To Many People 


It was just a little bell, 
perched atop a coiled 
spring over the entrance 
to Lyman _ Stockbridge’s 
merchant tailoring estab- 
lishment in Hartford. It 
vibrated melodiously every 
time the door was pushed 
open; and it tinkled with 
few pauses that day in 
1854 when the corporators 
of The Phoenix Insurance 
Company assembled 
amidst the cutting tables 
and pressing boards in the 
shop, to plan their first 
official meeting. 


Thousands of people 
have since crossed the 
threshold of The Phoenix. 
The bell has disappeared. 
But the organization still 
echoes to the inspiration 
of its founders as many a 
homeowner can testify. 
Since June 21, 1854, this 
Company has paid out, 
to help rebuild property 
of all kinds, over one 
hundred and eighty-two 
million dollars—a tremen- 
dous contribution to the 
welfare of America. Cit- 
izens of great and little 
degree are numbered 
among the policyholders 
of this “Time Tried and 
Fire Tested” capital stock 
fire insurance company. 


SINCE 1854 


THE PHOENIX 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
Capital, - -  $6,000,000.00 
Surplus to Policyholders, $44,807,872.44 
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F.D.LC. 


of the FDIC report 


for 1938 are: 
During the year ended December 31, 
1938, 73 insured banks, having 197,240 


| depositors, all but 95 of whom were fully 


protected, closed or received aid from 
the Corporation. Deposits in these 
banks totaled $59,499,000 of which 
$59,285,000, or 99.6 per cent, was pro- 
tected against loss. 

The Corporation’s surplus increased 
to $131,244,960.67 during the period 
ended December 31, 1938, bringing total 
capital and surplus to $420,544,517.66 
as of that date. 

Disbursements for the protection of 
depositors of insolvent insured banks 
since the beginning of deposit insurance 
have amounted to $76,016,341.86, of 


| which it is estimated more than 70 per 
cent will be recovered. 


The Taxes 
Business Pays 


a! million questionnaires are being 
mailed to American business con- 
cerns by Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., which 


| is making a nation-wide “tax burden 


survey.” The purpose is to provide 
answers to such questions as which 
industries carry the heaviest burden; 


| whether taxes bear most heavily on 
small, medium or large concerns; and 


how taxes are divided among Federal, 
state and local government units. 

The survey asks the amount of 
taxes paid during 1938 in the following 
categories: Federal taxes on business 


DIDN’T RECOGNIZE 
YOU WITH MONEY”’ 


ASSOCIATED NEWSPAPERS 


Report 


Full protection of all but 748 o 
479,829 depositors has been possible in 
252 insured banks closed or absorbed 
with the aid of FDIC loans since Jan 
ary 1, 1934. Total deposits of th 
banks were $135,758,000, of whie* 
per cent were made promptly availav 

Only nine banks were chartered dur 
ing 1938 that were not approved for 
insurance by the Corporation. Of these, 
six either were ineligible for insurance 
or applied for insurance and were 
rejected. 

There occurred during the year a net 
reduction of 144 in the number of in- 
sured banks, 192 banks having been 
eliminated while only 48 were admitted 
to insurance. 

The activities of state bank super- 
visors were largely responsible for bank- 
ing improvements during 1938. 


income; Social Security taxes and con- 
tributions, combined state and Federal, 
both old age and unemployment, and 
employer’s and employee’s contribu- 
tion; sales and excise taxes on outgoing 
goods; all other state and local taxes. 


BANKERS 
KNOW 


Every banker knows the importance 
of sound policies that enable an in- 
stitution to live and grow — year 
after year. As this bank celebrates 
its 75th Anniversary, it renews its 
pledge of service as a Mid-South 
contact for banks everywhere. 


THE 


FIRST NATIONAL 
BANK OF 


MEMPHIS 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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Federal Savings and Loan Functions 


HE investment, rather than the de- 
posit, nature of Federal Savings and 
Loan associations is emphasized in re- 
gent comments by a commercial banker 
.gd by the head of one of the large 
cations. 
j4s. Fred Berger, treasurer of the 


Norristown-Penn Trust Company in 


Norristown, Pa., in a memorandum to 
members of the bank staff, presented 
comparative data on banks and the 
associations so that the employees could 
answer questions asked them by bank 
customers and others. Summarizing the 
information, Mr. Berger wrote: 

“ The Federal Savings and Loan asso- 
ciations, as well as those long organized 
under the laws of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, have a definite and im- 
portant place in the financial structure 
of each community, but that place is 
with equal definiteness mot in the field of 
short term deposits. Every citizen of a 
community has need for commercial 
banking service either in the form of a 
checking account or a savings account. 

“The funds in those accounts are 
available when and as they are needed 
and it is the responsibility of commer- 
cial banks, plus the added security of 
deposit insurance, to provide for that 
added availability. In short, safety and 
availability go hand-in-hand in defining 
the term, ‘deposit service.’ 

“Tf the citizens of a community are 
in possession of funds in excess of the 
amount which every citizen should have 
deposited for safety purposes then their 
considerations may turn to an invest- 
ment program of which Federal Sav- 
ings and Loan shares may be a part. 

“Shares of Federal Savings and Loan 
associations are an investment and not 
a reserve deposit. They should be con- 
sidered as such except in the direst of 
emergencies, If they occupy this posi- 
tion in the financial program of the 
citizens of the community then that 
program will serve those citizens and 
the Federal Savings and Loan associa- 
tions as well as the state-governed 
associations can serve effectively the 
purpose for which they are organized.” 

Newell J. Nessen, president of the 
Quaker City Federal Savings and Loan 
Association, Philadelphia, in a state- 
ment expressed belief that closer co- 
operation would develop between the 
banks and the Federals. 

“Tt is true,” he said, “that some mis- 
understanding still exists on the part of 
some banks as to the true functions of 
Federals, but I am certain that these 
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will be satisfactorily clarified before 
many months have passed. 

“Federal Savings and Loan associa- 
tions are not banks. Nor are they per- 
mitted to engage in the banking busi- 
ness, but they do serve a function that 
is supplementary to that of the banks. 
Their savings share accounts, some- 
times erroneously called savings ac- 
counts, are not accounts of the type 
that savings banks know. Actually, 
they are long-term investments, paid 


for on an optional partial payment 
plan over a period of years and insured 
against loss of principal by the $115,- 
000,000 Federal Savings and Loan 
Insurance Corporation. Many savings 
societies realize this fact and are send- 
ing overflow monies to the Federals for 
investment. 

“The difficulty existing today in 
finding suitable and safe investments 
offering a good return will cause more 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 81) 


STEP UP Your Installment Loan Business 
with this 


New Method of Merchandising Bank Credit 


E 


VEN-DOLLAR 
PLAN 


TRADE MARK 


MONTHLY PAY LOANS 


If you want to set up a personal loan department, to revitalize 
your present department, or to popularize equitable install- 
ment loans and to facilitate your work in making them, 
investigate this new and evolutionary loan system, invented, 
tested, and thoroughly proved in practice by a bank cashier.* 


FAST-SELLING, EASY-BUYING, ONE-PRICE SYSTEM 
now applied to your bank’s credit process in 
CLEARLY LABELED, STANDARD, PACKAGED LOANS 


The Even-Dollar Plan is an ingen- 
ious system that serves as a slide 
rule covering all credit advances re- 
quiring monthly payments. In one 
eyeful it flashes all the figures that 
form a complete picture of any pro- 
posed loan. The plan comprises a 
voluminous, graduated line of ready- 
made loans, discounted at 6%, 7%, 
or 8%. Each visualized loan has the 


same, gross, net, discount, term, and 
payments for all borrowers, and can 
be located as easily as you find any 
name and number in a telephone 
book. The program of promotion is 
flexible to the needs of any bank. 
Extra prestige and profit will reward 
the first bank to offer the Even- 
Dollar Plan in your city or town. 


*Name and connection sent on request. 


Write today for concise, mailed information. 


Your inquiry will entail NO OBLIGATION. 


LEVEY PRINTING Co., Even-Dollar Dept. 
FOUNDED IN 1848: NOW IN OUR 91st YEAR 


250 West Ohio St., INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
79 
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A Ninety- Year-Old Bank That 
Neuer Stopped Sering ! 


Beginning on March 5, 1849 as the Detroit Savings Fund 
Institute, The Detroit Bank from the start placed its emphasis 
on safely serving the depositor for whom it was trustee. 


* * * 


This fundamental principle not only contributed to the thrift 
and safety and development of the community, but also served 
to guide the bank and its depositors through many trouble- 
some times. These included the Civil War period; the panics 
of 1873 and 1893; the war days of 1917, and again during 
the economic crisis of 1933 when The Detroit Bank was able 
to furnish depositor services and banking credit at a time 
when such service was all but unobtainable. 


* * * 


Emerging from the days of that later period when local real 
estate and construction credit was not available, The Detroit 
Bank again pioneered by announcing it had $5,000,000 to 
lend on mortgage loans for the construction of new homes. It 
was the first bank in Michigan authorized to offer loans under 
the Federal Housing Act, and the seventh in the whole United 
States. In its 90 years of life it has financed the building and 
ownership of many thousands of Detroit homes, and is con- 
tinuing to do so. 


* * * 


Business credit has also been extended in the amount of many 
millions of dollars so business men could handle increased 
volume and operate more profitably. Commercial loans have 
been made by the bank to meet pay rolls, to buy raw materials 
and build up inventories, to carry accounts receivable and take 
advantage of cash discounts on purchases. These loans permit 
business to expand, meet its seasonal demands, and each is 
directly profitable to the business itself. Through its nation- 
wide bank and business contacts The Detroit Bank has also 
provided quick and accurate credit information for its cus- 


tomers, and handled the documents, financing and foreign 
exchange necessary to export and import transactions. 


* * * 


One of the outstanding characteristics of The Detroit Bank’s 
lending activities has always been constructive extension of 
credit to a large number of smaller business concerns and 
to individuals. 

* * * 


Among the community measures The Detroit Bank sponsors 
is a Monthly Payment Loan Department for individuals of 
small means but sound credit who are thus able to borrow on 
favorable terms. Through this department millions of dollars 
have been loaned to meet personal emergencies, to finance 
improvements to homes and needed household equipment. 


* * * 


The Detroit Bank acts as depository for bankers throughout 
the State of Michigan. Also, for the Government of the United 
States, the State of Michigan, the City of Detroit, the Michigan 
Unemployment Compensation Commission, and public funds 
from various other municipal and governmental sources. 


* * * 


Many commercial and industrial enterprises with headquar- 
ters outside of Michigan take advantage of the services of The 
Detroit Bank. They maintain deposit accounts and receive 
credit accommodations with which to transact their business 
in the City of Detroit and the State of Michigan. 


* * * 


More than 210,000 depositors rely upon the banking services 
of The Detroit Bank through its 30 offices. These represent 
a large cross-section of the City of Detroit. 


* * * 
Established as a repository for the funds of the people of the 
then struggling city in 1849, The Detroit Bank has been faith- 
ful to its trust and helpful to the City and State which saw 
its birth and within which it has grown. 


THE DETROIT BANK 


Griswold at State, Detroit, Michigan 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation « Member Federal Reserve System 
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insurance companies to turn this year 
to the Federals as a sound investment 
medium. These insured certificates are 
not merely another form of mortgage 
investment but, in reality, they should 
be classed in the bond portfolio. The 
number of insurance companies—life, 
fire and casualty—investing in the in- 
sured certificates of the Federals is con- 
tinually increasing. 

“The grave possibility confronting 
trust companies today of a decrease in 
the number of legal investments is mak- 
ing them consider more strongly the 
possibility of using the Federals as one 
of the investment mediums for large 
as well as small trusts. These insured 
certificates are legal investments in 
Pennsylvania and a number of other 
States. 

“In the home financing field, the 
Federals have a definite duty to per- 
form in making it possible for nearly 
everyone to own his own home. Indi- 
vidual attention is given every borrower 
and the lending plans are flexible so as 
to fit the individual needs of the 
family.” 


Good Advice 


N the Albany Chapter News, pub- 
lished by the American Institute of 
Banking Chapter in Albany, New York, 
appears a letter from Harold K. Dow- 
ning, president, The Troy Trust Co., 
directed to young men and women 
considering a career in banking. The 
letter states in part: 

“The problem in every young man’s life 
when about to start to make his way in 
the world is the general question, ‘What 
shall I do and what sort of a future do 1 
want to look forward to?’ 

“Let us assume that he decides upon a 
banking career. His next thought will be, 
‘What are the qualifications?’ 

“Well, in the first place, he must have, 
at least, a common school education, be 
imbued with a desire to get ahead, then go 
to work. He must have, or determine to 
cultivate, a pleasing personality, remem- 
bering always that he, individually, repre- 
sents the bank, its policy and its friendli- 
ness as determined in the minds of all with 
whom he comes in contact, even to the ex- 
tent of merely delivering a package, 
handing out statements, receiving or pay- 
ing cash, or as a junior officer being 
courteous, helpful and encouraging at all 
times. 

“Public relations have been greatly 
stressed during the recent past, but re- 
member that these relations are of little 
value to a new customer or to your insti- 
tution unless the friendly spirit of the 
solicitor finds a realization when he comes 
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in contact with the employees and officials 
within the bank itself. 

“Some times an employee, and some | 
times an officer, believes his good work is 
not known to the Board of Directors nor 
his immediate superiors. No greater mis- 
take could be made than to nurse any 
such opinion for, in a well organized insti- 
tution, the heads know more as to your 
value and your conduct and bearing than 
you have knowledge of, or believe is given 


“Keep your mind keen and alive for 
improvements in your job as you see 
them. Do not have an inferiority complex 
in bringing those ideas to the attention of 
your superiors. If they are the right kind 
of superiors they will be glad to give them 
consideration and show an interest.” 


Long experience, 
geographic location, 
and a nation-wide network 
of correspondent banks 

make 
Continental Illinois 
collection service 
synonymous 


with speed and efficiency 


CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS 


NATIONAL BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY 
OF CHICAGO 


231 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Secured by 


This Organization 
SPECIALIZES 


in placing and refinancing 


LOANS 


LIFE INSURANCE POLICIES 


Additional Banking Contacts Desired 
Inquiries Invited 


INSLOAN, INC. 


342 Madison Ave., New York City 


Phone: MUrray Hill 2-5791 


Do Your Directors 


Read BANKING? 
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ADVERTISING 

THE Nation Builders. The Osborne 

Company, Clifton, N. J. 
Series of colored reproductions of 
paintings by Walter de Maris for 
use as direct mailing pieces and 
blotters. 


STATIONERY 

WORKING Kit. Hammermill Paper 

Company, Erie, Pennsylvania. 
Contains samples of letterheads, 
paper colors, etc. 

LIGHTING 


FLUORESCENT Mazda Lamps. 
General Electric Company, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y. 


Photographs and explanations of 
new style lighting. 


COLLECTIONS 


COLLECTION Ideas. Millers Na- 
tional Insurance Company, 1321 
Insurance Exchange Building, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 
Folder for preservation of collec- 
tion material. Contains article by 
Henry Olson, Vice-president, Ban- 
credit Corporation, and sympo- 
sium by agents of company. 


This department is compiled for 
BANKING by E. S. Wooley 


BUILDING 
A NEW Money Saving Idea for Home 
Builders. Celotex Corporation, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 
Discusses Celotex insulating meth- 
ods in home building. 


SECURITY for Home and Loan. 

Durable Woods Institute, 155 East 

42nd Street, New York City. 
Informative booklet prepared pri- 
marily for institutions lending 
money for home construction. 


PAPER 
BLAZING a Trail through Rag- 
Content Jungles. L. L. Brown Pa- 


per Company, Adams, Massachu- 
setts. 


A critical diagnosis of the meaning 
of ‘rag content” in the paper 
manufacturing industry. 


BUILDING EQUIPMENT 


BOILER Deposits versus Bank De- 
posits. The Travelers, Hartford, 
Connecticut. 


Questions and Answers 


Short reprints of articles dealing 
with the savings effected through 
The Travelers’ feed-water analy- 
sis service. 


HOMES 


DESIGNED for Concrete. Portland 
Cement Association, 33 West Grand 
Avenue, Chicago, IIlinois. 


Fifty-five selected pictures and 
plans of concrete houses. 
PERSONAL PROPERTY 


INVENTORY of Household Goods 
and Personal Effects. The Charter 
Oak Fire Insurance Company, Hart- 
ford, Connecticut. 


Inventory sheets bound in booklet 
form for easy recording. 
CUSTOMERS’ INVESTMENTS 


INFORMATION concerning In- 
vestors Syndicate of Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 


Prepared especially for bankers. 


OFFICE MACHINERY 


GIVE a Thought to the Keyboards. 
Monroe Calculating Machine Com- 
pany, Orange, New Jersey. 


Explaining the different types of 


e | would like information on the different systems of 
checking account analysis——Andrew Monti, Barre, 
Vermont. 


In general there are three distinct systems of checking 
account analysis. There are: (1) complete individual 
analysis, (2) measured service charge analysis, (3) no- 
minimum-balance accounts. The first is usually applied 
to the larger and more active accounts. The second is 
- applied to the smaller and less active accounts, and the 
third is designed to offer checking account facilities to 
those who do not wish to obligate themselves to main- 
tain any particular balance. 

All these methods have developed within the last 
decade or so. This has resulted in such a wide diversifi- 
cation of systems in all the three general classifications 
that it would be impossible to attempt to cover them 
here. 

At present a committee of the Bank Management 
Commission of the American Bankers Association is 
working on a uniform method of account analysis. It is 
hoped that when this report is issued, it will go a long 
way toward eliminating present differences in systems, 


and also provide a uniform method for banks through- 
out the country. 


@ May I ask that you amplify the following statement 
which appears in the December 1938 issue of BANKING: 
“If banks are ruled subject to the old age pension section 
of the Social Security Act, they may be asked questions re- 
garding employees m have not been on their payrolls for as 
much as 46 years.” 
—George C. Carrington, Manufacturers Trust Company, 
New York City. 


Tue amounts due to individuals for old age pensions 
under this act are contingent upon the total wages 
earned, up to $3,000 per year, between the ages of 18 
and 65. During that time a person may have been em- 
ployed by numerous concerns. When applying for pen- 
sions it will be necessary to prove the wages received by 
the applicant. While the Government keeps a record of 
each employee, nevertheless a checking of those records 
with former employers may often be necessary. Banks, 
as long-lived institutions, would most probably be in 
existence when such proof was required. 
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Monroe “made for every kind of 
business figuring.” 


HEATING 


MODERN Developments Aid An- 
thracite Stoker Industry. Anthracite 
Industries, Inc., Chrysler Building, 
New York City. 
Analytical discussion by Ralph 
A. Krauss, Combustion Engineer. 


RECORDS 


PAYROLL Information of Impor- 
tance to Accountants, Employers and 
Bankers. The Todd Company, Inc., 
Rochester, New York. 


Necessity for complete payroll 
records has been increased by 
the Social Security Act. 


TAXES 

INDIRECT Taxes Paid by Consum- 
ers. Northwestern Industrial Life 
Insurance Company, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 


A recent survey of 1,242 business 
concerns. Shows percentages of 
hidden taxes contained in pur- 
chases of different low-bracket in- 
come groups. 


COMMERCIAL ¢ CHECKING 


What is the difference... 


What is the difference between one bank and 


another? Perhaps it is mainly a difference of 


atmosphere. At the American National you will 


find the atmosphere definitely friendly. That is 


why officers of our correspondent banks always 


come in and see us when they are in Chicago. 


AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY 
of Chicago 


LA SALLE STR eer 


AT WASHINGTON 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


E HAS NO PLACE 
IN A MODERN BANK 


Scientific Acoustical Treatment 


Brings the Dignity and Comfort of 


Quiet to Main Banking Rooms— 


Increases Speed and Accuracy in 


Bank Departments 


OUTINE NOISES that disturb officers 
and harass other employees, collect 
high toll in even the best organized bank! 
For it is now a known fact that every- 
day noise, the clatter of machines, the 
clang of telephones, the echo of voices, 
can cut general efficiency more than 10% 
—cause costly errors and mistakes. 


That’s why astute bankers have taken 
the step to control noise. That’s why 
you see sound-absorbing Calicel on 
the walls and ceilings of more and 
more banking rooms—and in busy 
bank departments where accuracy must 
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always go hand-in-glove with speed! 

Made of highly-expanded stone, 
Calicel acoustical tile contributes to 
the attractiveness of any room in which 
it is installed—adds beauty as it 
effectively smothers noise and elimi- 
nates tension fatigue. It is easily 
installed and it’s incombustible. 

Get the facts on this modern 
acoustical material today. Call 
your local distributor for Celotex 
acoustical products, and have a 
qualified acoustical expert explain 
the efficiency and money savings of 


Calicel tile is used to bring the comforts of quiet to the new First National Bank 
of Greenville, S. C. 


Calicel in terms of your bank. You can 
secure complete information without 
obligation. The Celotex Corporation, 
919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Copyright 1939, The Celotex Corporation 


ALICEL 


REG & PAT OFF 


ACOUSTICAL PRODUCTS BY CELOTEX: 


VisRaFRAM 


Acousti-Cevotex [ALISTONE 


Sales Distributors Throughout the World 
83 
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Does 6% Mean 6%? 


peony loan companies have watched with interest the abot 

rapid growth in the number of personal loan depart- Sati: 

ments established by commercial banks. When this move- beca 

ment began to gain momentum some rather gloomy predic- willi 

¥. tions were to be heard on the prospective competition, but eme 
our Trust Department earnings the prophets were somewhat less than half correct. Personal that 

loan departments compete with small loan companies, to be him 

can be increased through a Planned sure, but the competition has been limited. The bank is and will 
x must be highly selective in its choice of customers and has othe 

Development Program, designed to invaded only the borders of the small loan company’s field of S 
— service. diffe 

meet the individual needs and prob- On the other hand, the entrance of commercial banks into inte 
coh ds this type of lending has benefited the small loan business. tion 

lems of your institution. The banks have added their prestige to a business which has | that 
labored under the prejudice against money lenders—a stub- ] dist 

e When prepared by The Purse Com- born hold-over from the not far distant days when the wage ban 
earner could seldom get an emergency loan except from an row 

pany your program is created by the illegal lender. Prestige and good will are valuable assets in the 
. any business. To the extent that personal loan departments | fror 

oldest and largest company special- of banks have helped to break down prejudices, therefore, U 
_ ° . they have been helpful to the small loan companies. the 
izing in trust new business develop- pred 
t ti 1 tacti trust offi WHAT THE DISCOUNT METHOD DOES ans 
a YET there is a practice in banking procedure adopted by | fina 
cers and other bank executives from personal loan departments that raises a question of future | “6 
injury to bank good will, and, as a consequence, injury tothe | Cor 

coast to coast. good will of small loan companies. This practice is applica- pur 
tion of the discount method of charging interest to loans re- | me: 

, . paid on an instalment basis. The deduction of interest at the | moi 

¢ This year, outstanding banks and time a loan is made is an old policy of commercial banking. | wa: 
ae ‘ If the entire loan is repaid at one time, discounting causes ]} but 

trust companies in every section are only a comparatively moderate increase in the true interest } stat 


rate, but when it is coupled with liquidation of the debt in 


using these tested methods. Surely, a equal monthly instalments, the effect is approximately to 


service so widely accepted deserves double the true rate. To illustrate, a 6 per cent discount ona | SIN 
$100 loan to be repaid at the end of a year resultsin arate of | lat 
your serious consideration. 6.38 per cent on the money received by the borrower. If the } in - 
loan is repayable in 12 equal monthly instalments, the true | 12 
rate on the money received by the borrower is 11.64 percent. | dey 
e Your request for details will bring Banks had certain plausible arguments for using the dis- } all 
eee . count method in their new personal loan departments aside | sec 
you specific information. from the fact that it was customary in the commercial ] oth 
division. In the first place, discounting enabled the bank to | rov 
obtain the higher gross income necessary to cover the cost of | che 
THE PURSE COMPANY handling small loans, without giving the appearance of ] cer 
usury. Secondly, and perhaps the most important reason, the | un 
CHATTANOOGA. TENNESSEE discount method made it unnecessary to disprove the popu- | bat 
lar misconception that 6 per cent should be the maximum ] on 
interest rate for money, regardless of the size of the loan, the | vis 
degree of risk, or the cost of investigation and collection. adi 
TRUST Hundreds of banks have opened small loan departments } ret 
ADVERTISING and are soliciting wage earners and salaried workers. But } the 
HEADQUARTERS they have hesitated to tell these new customers that it is } ha’ 
relatively more expensive to handle their business than it is | we 
to handle commercial or collateral loans. ‘“‘We will charge | an 
you 6 per cent discount for a loan to be repaid in 12 equal } ass 
monthly instalments,” says the banker to John Brown, a | wo 
wage earner who has established his credit with the small } for 
loan department. Brown is pleased. Six per cent is a familiar 
rate, and the monthly repayments will make it easier to re- | mc 
tire the debt than if the entire principal had to be paid at one | cer 
time. So- 
All is well until Brown discovers, or is told, that he actually | str 
NEW YORK ¢ BOSTON ¢ CHICAGO « LOS ANGELES|iS paying approximately 12 per cent interest because, with fin 
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repayments made in 12 monthly in- 
stalments, the average amount of 
money of which he has the use is only 
about one-half of the original loan. 
Satisfaction changes to resentment, not 
because Brown would have been un- 
willing to pay the higher rate for an 
emergency loan, but because he feels 
that the terms were not presented to 
him honestly. The lending bank’s good 
will suffers, and with it the good will of 
other lending institutions. 

Some banks explain to borrowers the 
difference between discount rates and 
interest rates. The fact that an explana- 
tion is considered necessary indicates 
that many people are unaware of the 
distinction. It indicates, too, that these 
banks know it is better to inform bor- 
rowers at the outset than to risk having 
them get an unsympathetic explanation 
from an outside source. 

Unless present signs are misleading, 
the trend is definitely toward rate state- 
ments that leave no question un- 
answered. When certain automobile 
finance companies began to advertise a 
“6 per cent plan” the Federal Trade 
Commission complained that many 
purchasers misinterpreted the phrase to 
mean 6 per cent interest per year on the 
money actually received. No objection 
was made to the cost of the financing, 
but only to the manner in which it was 
stated. 


ASSURANCE BY LAW 


SIMILARLY, when the New York legis- 
lature amended the state banking laws 
in 1936 to authorize an interest rate of 
12 per cent a year for personal loan 
departments, it was provided that “In 
all applications for loans under this 
section and in all notes, instruments, or 
other evidences of debt given by bor- 
rowers to secure such loans, the rate of 
charge shall be expressed as a rate per 
centum per annum or per month on 
unpaid principal balances.” New York 
banks may continue to discount interest 
on instalment loans, subject to the pro- 
vision that “the taking of interest in 
advance shall not increase the rate of 
return to the bank or the rate charged to 
the borrower beyond that which would 
have been earned or charged if interest 
were computed on unpaid principal bal- 
ances.” The legislators merely wanted 
assurance that the small borrower 
would know the true rate he was paying 
for borrowed money. 

The chief executive of a large auto- 
mobile finance company declared re- 
cently: “In contrast to the adoption of 
so-called easiest ways, I cannot too 
strongly advocate the promotion of 
financing plans which are candor them- 


selves, that any person can readily un- 
derstand and comprehend . . .” From 
the standpoint of the person using 
credit, the important factor in a financ- 
ing plan is the cost. A plan that is candor 
in itself should inform the borrower as 
to the exact rate of charge as well as the 
cost in dollars and cents. 

The demand for clear, definitive 
statements of interest rates is for the 
purpose of giving the borrower informa- 
tion that will enable him to select the 
financing plan or the lender offering the 
best terms, or, perhaps, to decide that 
the interest rate is more than he is will- 
ing to pay. It might be called a working- 


GAINS FOR 1938 


Assets Increased From 


$30,244,092.33 to $34,171,977.53 


An Increase of $3,927,885.20 


Net Surplus Increased From 
$4, 102,229.25 to $4,668,053.96 


An Increase of $565,824.71 


Paid for losses and returned to 
policyholders in cash dividends 
since organization over $120,000,000 


Premium Income Increased From 


$26,566,765.96 to $26,911,679.42 
An Increase of $344,913.46 


out of the old maxim, “Honesty is the 
best policy.” 

The rate section of the law under 
which the licensed, small loan compa- 
nies of most states operate provides that 
no charge shall be paid in advance and 
that all charges must be embraced in a 
single percentage rate per month on un- 
paid principal balances. Offered the 
choice of competing lenders whose rates 
vary, let us say, between 2 and 3 per 
cent a month, the borrower knows at 
once that the 2 per cent lender charges 
less than the 3 per cent lender. 

But suppose the law permitted li- 
censed lenders to adopt a discount 


@ Each year since its organiza- 
tion in 1912, Lumbermens has 
grown in size and strength. The 
premiums of $29,562.55, re- 
ported at the close of 1912, have 
grown to $26,911,679.42. Assets 
which once were $28,939.85 
now total $34,171,977.53. The 
small group of lumbermen 
who were the original policy- 
holders has grown to a vast 
army of more than 300,000 em- 
ployers, motorists and property 
owners. 


The company’s continued 
progress through war, panics 
and depressions, testifies to the 
security, service and savings it 
offers on Automobile, Boiler, 
Compensation and general cas- 
ualty insurance and Fidelity 


bonds. 


Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Company 


JAMES 


S. KEMPER, President 


HOME OFFICE:—MUTUAL INSURANCE BUILDING, CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


Save With Safety in the “World’s Greatest Automobile Mutual” 
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charge, various fees for investigation 
and collection expense, and fines for 
delinquency. They could then advertise 
a nominal rate much more palatable to 
the borrower than the present all- 
inclusive monthly percentage rate on 
unpaid principal balances, but the cost 
of a loan would not be reduced one 
whit. Various combinations of discount 
rates, investigation fees and repayment 
schedules would make it virtually im- 
possible for the borrower to know which 
lender’s true interest rate was lowest. 
For example, one lender might ask a 6 
per cent per annum discount plus a $2 
investigation fee for a $100 loan repay- 


able in 10 equal monthly instalments, 
while a second lender might charge an 
8 per cent per annum discount rate, 
with no investigation fee. The borrower 
would have to be a skillful mathema- 
tician to figure out that under the first 
plan the true interest rate is 1.34 per 
cent a month, or 16.08 per cent a year, 
while under the second the monthly 
rate is 1.27 per cent, and the annual 
rate 15.24 per cent. 

Delinquency fines and especially re- 
bate practices, or lack of them, of the 
small loan departments of banks further 
raise the true interest cost to the bor- 
rower. Many borrowers want to get out 


ESTABLISHED MARCH 24, 1933 


RESOURCES EXCEED 
$400,000,000 


NATIONAL BANK 
OF DETROIT 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Precise as a micrometer... 
FULTON CORRESPONDENT SERVICE 


Be 


FULTON NATIONAL 
ATLANTA ( Rank GEORGIA | 


of debt as quickly as possible, and some- 
times they are able to pay off loans 
faster than their contract requires. 
When interest is computed only on 
balances actually outstanding, the bor- 
rower gets the full benefit from prepay- 
ments in lower interest cost. When in- 
terest is paid in advance, the borrower 
may or may not get a rebate when he 
makes prepayments. 

These conditions will react unfavor- 
ably on banks, for consumers are learn- 
ing to discriminate in the use of credit 
just as they discriminate in purchasing 
merchandise. 

Rate schedules too involved for ready 
understanding cause loss of confidence 
for the same reason that there is mis- 
trust of the merchant whose price 
markings are not reliable or whose labels 
are deceptive as to quality. 

If personal loan departments were to 
abandon the discount charge for a rate 
computed on unpaid principal balances 
they would forestall any assertions by 
borrowers that they were confused or 
misled as to the cost of a loan. Small 
loan companies would benefit, of course, 
because a restatement of bank rates 
would do much to dispel the illusion 
that small loans can and should be 
made for no more than 6 per cent annual 
interest. There is no danger that the 
small loan companies would take busi- 
ness away from banks, however, for the 
rate comparison would still be in favor 
of the personal loan departments. 

B. E. HENDERSON 
President, 
Household Finance Corp. 


CHICAGO GRAIN CHIEF 


John G. McCarthy, newly 
elected president of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade 
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Kansas City Life Insurance Co. 


Geo. La Monte and Son 

Levey Printing Co.. . 
Longines-Wittnauer Co. 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Co. 


Manufacturers Trust Co. . 
Marine Trust Co. of Buffalo 
Maryland Casualty Co. 

Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Millers National Insurance Co. 
Moody’s Investors Service . 
Morris Plan Insurance Society 


National Bank of Detroit 

National Cash Register Co. 

National Association of Ice Industries 
National Surety Corp. . 

New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 
Philadelphia National Bank 
Phoenix Insurance Co.. . . 
Portland Cement Association . 
Purse Co. 


R. G. Rankin & Co. 
Recordak Corp. 
Remington Rand, Inc. 
Royal Bank of Canada . 


L. C. Smith & Corona Typewriters 
Standard Accident Insurance Co.. 


James Talcott, Inc. . ‘ 
Todd Combustion Equipment, Inc. 


Whiting-Plover Paper Co. . 
Willard Hotel 


York Ice Machinery Corp. 
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Field 


Field Warehousing has made tremendous 
strides in its acceptance by banks as a sound 
avenue for profitable new business. 


And Field Warehousing is a very efficient 
service when EXPERIENCE is at the helm. But 
be sure as to EXPERIENCE, for there is no 
substitute for it. It can be gained only by 
years of “‘living with the job’’. 


It’s a service calling for knowledge of banking 
methods, of finance, of national and state legal 
requirements affecting public warehousing. It 
involves a technique of setting up the Field 
Warehouse, issuing Warehouse Receipts, main- 
taining custodianship, releasing the merchan- 
dise as loans are liquidated—and marshalling 
a host of important details into a smooth- 
working service. 


That’s exactly what Douglas-Guardian has 
done. The heads of our Company have had 
over 16 years’ experience in Field Warehousing. 

service is competent and complete. Why 
not write, wire or phone us about specific loans 
you’re considering, and would feel free to ex- 
tend with Field Warehoused inventory as your 
collateral, and Douglas-Guardian at the helm. 


GLAD TO MAIL YOU 
THIS FREE BOOKLET 


—a concise, yet comprehensive explanation of 
Field Warehousing in general and Douglas- 
Guardian specialized service in particular. 
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100 W. Monroe St., Chicago 
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DOUGLAS-GUARDIAN WAREHOUSE CORP. 


National Field Warehousing Service 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
100 W. Monroe St. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
118 N. Front St. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
100 Broad Street 


DALLAS, TEXAS 
Tower Petroleum Bldg. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Commerce Bldg. 


EASTON, MD. 
428 South St. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. SPRINGFIELD, MO. CLEVELAND, OHIO LOS ANGELES, CAL, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
106 Porter Bldg. Holland Bldg. Union Commerce Bldg. Garfield Bldg. 485 California St. 


TAMPA, FLA. 
416 Tampa St. 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


Nr. 


STATEMENT—DECEMBER 31, 1938 


Cash in Banks and Trust Companies . . . $ 12,053,210.03 © 
United States Government Bonds 
All other Bonds and Stocks 


6,908,881.09 
220,635.00 
1,081,196.38 


$117,804,413.85 


8,914,743.00 
2,800,000.00 
64,800.00 
80,466,464.85 
$117,804, 413.88 


are carried | 
valuations. 
Securities carried at $2,555,325.00 and cash $80,000.00 in the above Statement are © 
deposited as required by various regulatory authorities. . 
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H. E. Cook, President, Second National Bank, Bucyrus, 
Ohio, and President, National Bank Division, American 
Bankers Association, before the CotumBus CONFERENCE. 


eo usually follows the economic trend rather than 
leads the way, and for that reluctance to initiate we have 
sometimes been criticized; yet banking has adjusted its func- 
tions always to accommodate itself to new and changed 
conditions. 

To meet the needs of our people we must have properly 
organized and conducted banks, capably and efficiently 
managed by men of initiative, courage and character; men 
who possess vision and an understanding of their responsibil- 
ities to their communities, their depositors and borrowers, 
and their stockholders, and who recognize the conditions 
peculiar to their own communities. 

Our banks must have sound capital structures and con- 
sistent policies of establishing ample reserves as a protection 
to depositors and borrowers and to stockholders. This is es- 
sential to command the confidence and respect of the public 
we serve. Then we must inform the public of our ability to 
render banking service for its benefit. How best to convey 
that information may in some measure depend upon the 
type of community in which we operate. Generally speaking, 
it may best be done through our officers and directors and 
the personnel of our banks. In active participation in com- 
munity affairs this can be done well. In conversation with 
individuals, talks before organizations such as service clubs, 
before schools and other groups, this means can be well 
utilized. Then there are always the newspaper and direct 
mail advertising; individual letters to prospective customers; 
personal calls upon possible new customers, as well as upon 
old customers who appreciate our interest in them; accept- 
ance of assignments and appointments involving public and 
community service. All of these are avenues through which 


HERBERT V. ProcuNow, Assistant Vice-president, First 
National Bank, Chicago, before the AMERICAN BANKERS 
AssociaTION CoLUMBUS CONFERENCE. 


— average man may rather easily assume that there is, 
after all, nothing he can do about the world’s problems. 
Having read in the morning headlines week after week 
throughout the year of repeated crises, he is inclined to as- 
sume the attitude of “what difference does it make if the 
world is going to the dogs?” His viewpoint is something like 
that expressed by William Lyon Phelps in the poem: 
“The cow is in the hammock, 

The barn is in the lake, 

The baby’s in the ash can, 

What difference does it make?” 


But the banker’s attitude on these world problems does 
make a difference. The nation that has been developing for 
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Meeting Public Needs 


the public may become better informed as to how we can 
best serve. 

Our customer and public relations endeavors are con- 
structive. We have made splendid progress, but that work 
has just begun. The process of education of the public is one 
that is continuous. It can never stop. A bank which has 
ceased to be aggressive in meeting the public, in creating 
proper contacts, is a bank that is in its decadence and des- 
tined to oblivion. 

We have so much to sell. Service, you say, is our only 
merchandise. Granted; but what does that service compre- 
hend? The function of deposit banking, escrow, trusts and 
all of the things incident to that branch of banking. Then 
credits, commercial and personal loans, mortgages, F.H.A. 
loans, amortized loans, chattel, agricultural, industrial. In 
fact every activity in our vast, complex social and economic 
machine requires the lubrication of credit at every phase of 
its operation. And we have to remember that every trans- 
action brings with it opportunities for larger acquaintance, 
new and lasting friendships which are made or broken, de- 
pending upon our attitude and application to each particular 
case. “A friend is made by many acts, and lost by only one.” 

One of our major responsibilities is to promote confidence 
in banking, not only for the safety of deposits, but that our 
people may feel that their financial welfare in their own 
communities is well safeguarded. 

Then we need to remove from the public mind the mystery 
which surrounds the business of banking. We need to take 
the people into our confidence that they may know that our 
business has no veil of secrecy thrown around it, except that 
inviolate trust with which we always keep the confidence of 
our depositors and our patrons. We know that every act, 
every word of the banker is weighed and has either a positive 
or a negative effect according to the interpretation that may 
be placed upon such acts and words. 


It Does Make a Difference 


155 years has now stepped on to the world’s stage as its 
greatest power. And the banker must assume his share of 
the responsibilities which are inherent in such world power. 

May we briefly outline a few of the questions to which the 
banker may profitably give his earnest consideration if he is 
to assist in furnishing the leadership for the intelligent solu- 
tion of some of the world’s most pressing problems? 

First: What is the significance of gold in our international 
affairs? Is the gold standard the best measure of value avail- 
able? Must we finally restore the gold standard as the inter- 
national measure of value? Is it true, when a nation finds its 
gold supply is practically gone and its imports are as large as, 
or larger than, its exports, that it must initiate control of its 
exchange? Regardless of the political philosophy of a people, 
is it necessary for a nation to regiment its foreign exchange, 
to require its people to obtain permits for imports, to de- 
termine which products may be imported and which may not 
be imported, if it finds its gold supply practically exhausted? 


If these are the facts, are we to conclude that any nation 
practically without gold and with a so-called unfavorable 
trade balance must regiment its economy whether it wishes 
to do so or not? That means regimentation of consumption, 
production, and in a large measure the way of living for many 
people. 

With about 15 billion dollars of the world’s total monetary 
gold supply of 25 billion dollars in the hands of the United 
States, and with the amount in our hands increasing, is the 
world drifting to a barter or “swapping” economy among 
nations whose supplies of gold are practically exhausted? 
What is the significance of the fact that approximately 40 
nations in the world today are now operating under trade 
and exchange restrictions? 

Second: Every banker ought to have some familiarity 


with the banking systems of such countries as Canada, 
England, France, Germany, Italy, and Japan. Looking at the 
statements of the banks of the major countries today and the 
methods by which their governments are being financed, is it 
true that almost all the nations of the world are on an ex- 
panding paper basis? What is the significance of the fact that 
the banks and insurance companies in Japan, for example, 
hold over 52 per cent of the Japanese Government bonds, 
and the government institutions themselves hold over 28 per 
cent? In other words, less than 20 per cent of the Japanese 
Government debt is in the hands of the public. 

These are some of the questions which the banker may 
reasonably be expected to study if he is to bring to a discus- 
sion of the world’s economic problems that intelligent leader- 
ship which his position demands. 


Let’s Be Ready 


James D. Mooney, Vice-president, General Motors 
Corporation, before NEw York CHAPTER, AMERICAN IN- 
STITUTE OF BANKING. 


IS there any policy for the United States, as a non-warring 
nation, that could be trusted to conserve our economic 
interests in the event of another world war? I believe there 
is, and I also believe that we must make haste to create such 
a national policy and implement it with a practical economic 
program. 

Just as other nations are now arming for war I advocate 
that we arm, not for a theoretical neutrality, but for an ac- 
tual state of affairs that will confront our country in the 
event of a war among other nations. And I would advocate 
making just as thorough a job of this type of war prepara- 
tion. In other words, let us start preparing now to cope with 
a state of affairs that wil/ govern instead of depending dream- 
ily on international law that should govern. 

The essence of American economic aims and policies which 
I suggest for the impending world war might be summarized 
as follows: 


. Drastic discouragement and prevention of exports that 
will not be paid for. 

. Steady maintenance of exports to those who will pay for 
them. 

. Insurance of a flow of imports of the raw materials and 
processed goods needed to maintain our industries and 
standards of living, and to enable payment for our ex- 


ports. 


In war times, the greater importance of imports requires 
special emphasis, for then it may easily come to pass that any 
impediment to the inflow of goods from abroad may imperil 
our very economic existence. In an economic sense no nation 
is ever self-contained. I refer not only to products like tea, 
coffee, and silk which, by reducing our standards of living, we 
could probably do without. I refer also to critical materials 
such as tin, rubber and nickel, which are at all times vitally 
necessary. I refer, furthermore, to those materials which 
may seem of minor importance in themselves, such as 
manganese and antimony, but without which many of our 
major industries could not function. A supply of these 


materials must be maintained by a modern industrial people 
as a matter of sheer self-preservation. 

It is apparent that the maintenance of an adequate supply 
of these materials requires shipping facilities not subject 
to interruption when other nations go to war. In war time, 
governments commandeer all vessels under their control for 
the shipment of men and munitions of war. Under these 
conditions, nations without ships may soon become nations 
without materials. The United States is sadly lacking in 
shipping capacity and our supply of materials is therefore as 
precarious as our shipping facilities are scarce. The safe- 
guarding of our interests requires a correction of this defect. 

We must develop a merchant marine that can undertake 
to keep open the trade channels for exports and imports. 

We must continue to build up and maintain our navy so 
that it will be strong enough to command freedom of the 
seas for the American merchant marine. 

As a political corollary to these measures I should add 
that we ought to stop telling the world that we won’t fight 
under any circumstances. Certainly no nation should be 
encouraged to interpret our neutrality measures to mean 
that we will not protect such overseas trade as is vital to our 
domestic economy. Even a good neighbor needs a backbone. 

Inasmuch as we have a very inadequate merchant marine 
at the present time, due largely to governmental policies 
that for years have starved and discouraged American ship- 
building and shipping, it is quite likely that the opening of a 
world war would find us wholly unprepared to keep our trade 
channels open with our own ships. Since it will take years to 
build up our navy and merchant marine, I would suggest a 
secondary defense: 

1. We must carry substantial stocks of the critical im- 
ported raw materials, such asrubber, antimony and tin; 2, we 
must have ready a “substitutes” program for such critical 
raw materials, as a defense against any possible interrup- 
tion in the flow of such materials from abroad. 

To any of our friends who would have us defend some 
political principle or ideology abroad, I would say that my 
own observations over the past 20 years have convinced me 
that these ideologies have been used principally as a means 
of grasping and consolidating power. To this I would add the 
age-old maxim that charity begins at home. 
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Tuomas A. WILSon, President, New York State 
Bankers Association, and President, Marine Midland 
Trust Company, Binghamton, before the Assocta- 
TION. 


fine so-called pump priming policy can only be 
justified if private enterprise is encouraged to 
carry the ball after the kickoff. The reason why the 
present U.S.A. team has not won more games is be- 


cus- 
eon cause the team is composed of too many stars who 
have little interest in team work. They are more in- 
terested in changing the rules of the game than in, 
playing it. The players criticize the audience, the 
-ople M. Eastman, Vice-president, State Street Trust 
Company, Boston, before the AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIA- 
TION Mrp-WinTER Trust CONFERENCE. 
jec 
ume, A WELL-ORGANIZED trust department couldn’t be 
ol for maintained very long unless it had new business coming 
these | to it steadily. 
tions We remember the “Acre of Diamonds” story and believe 
18 2 | in cultivating the business in our own yard. The logical per- 
re aS 7 sons to receive messages from your trust department would 
safe- | seem to be the people of means who do business with you in 
efect. | other departments. Your mailing list is a highly important 
rtake | factor and should be carefully developed. 
' If you have a commercial department, the basis of your 
vy SO | list might be selected names of substantial depositors—say 
f the | those with average balances of over $1,000—officers of cor- 
porations doing business with you, and names of other 
1 add depositors who have enough property to make them good 
fight prospects for your trust department. Then there are cus- 
Id be } tomers of your safe deposit vault, collection, loan and sav- 
mean | ings departments. Also, it is a good idea to add to the list the 
to our | names of influential people such as clergymen, lawyers, doc- 
‘bone. tors, dentists, teachers, insurance men and others, whether 
narin€é | wealthy or not. Your officers and directors can help by sup- 
olicies | plying names of those they know haven’t any particular 
| ship- tie-up with other banks or trust companies and who would be 
Of prospects for you. 
trade After your list is prepared—and I’d advise trying out a 
ars tO | comparatively small list at first to test out your direct mail 
gest 2 | efforts—the next thing to do is to prepare the material. It 
, may take the form of letters or printed folders of various 
al im- shapes and sizes. While the form is a matter of individual 
; 2, we preference, the material to be sent out requires serious 
Titical thought. Your advertising should reflect the atmosphere of 
errup | your institution and be in keeping with your ideals of service. 
Experience has taught me that there are certain things to 
| some avoid, such as extravagant claims and superlatives of any 
at MY | nature. They’re apt to come back and haunt you later. If 
ced ME J you claim to be too expert, and anything should go bad in 
ree spite of your best efforts, there’s a possibility that you may 


have a lawsuit on your hands based on your exuberant 


claims. 
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Our Team 


Direct Mail Trust Prospecting 


coach, the quarterback, the officials, the rules and 
each other. Whenever a fumble is made they still 
want to run with the ball—and that rule was changed 
some years ago. 

Therefore, as presidents are inclined to do, I will 
hand out a little free advice to our U.S.A. team. Get 
rid of a few grandstand running halfbacks who won’t 
block for the other fellow, and get some steady, 
hard-running blocking backs on the team. Get some 
well-trained ends who won’t be sucked in on the old 
1917 shoestring play. Develop a line of dependable 
players who will use their heads and who will work 
together. 


It is always well to emphasize your willingness to furnish 
all the information desired and to discuss matters in detail 
with the prospect, to the end that the customer will be satis- 
fied he is doing the right thing, that is, he’ll “sell” himself 
instead of being sold. 

Understatement is often much more effective than other- 
wise. We aren’t perfect and there’s no harm in admitting it. 
However, I think we should be able to say that we can give 
any affairs entrusted to us careful attention and that the 
possibilities of error on the part of a group of experienced 
men are far less than would be the case if an individual tried 
to handle the same affairs alone. 

The use of direct mail should be adopted with the idea that 
it will be continued for a considerable period—preferably 
four or five years or so—and that means you should plan a 
“change of pace” in presenting the facts about the story of 
wills, trusts and agencies. 

New angles should be brought out in each campaign. 
Don’t try to go into too much detail with the printed word. 
Emphasize the individuality of each case which merits a 
personal interview either at your office or at the home or 
place of business of the prospect. The method we have used, 
with fairly successful results, over a period of more than 15 
years, is to send out letters or folders describing briefly, in as 
inviting a way as possible, the various phases of our service 
and offering a so-called “master booklet” which will give 
further information on the subject dealt with in the mailing 
piece. We don’t try to tell all in folder or booklet. It can’t be 
done. The main effort should be to arouse interest, create 
desire for more information and then induce action. 

Your direct mail should carry as much prestige as possible. 
In our case, all promotion material goes out over the name of 
our president. All return cards—the C.O.D. kind—are ad- 
dressed to our president and he signs all follow-up letters. 

It is not our practice to send out a solicitor to call until a 
generous amount of time has elapsed after the request for a 
booklet has come in. 

We believe in stressing the importance of careful planning 
for the welfare of beneficiaries, thereby assuring them of 
sympathetic understanding and assistance, as we believe this 
is of paramount importance in the mind of a prospect when 
he is considering the selection of an executor or trustee. 
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Serving and Earning 


RoBERT M. Hanks, First Vice-president, American Bank- 
ers Association, before the Mip-WinTER Trust CONFER- 
ENCE. 


E purpose of the trust department is to serve and to 
earn. 

If the trust institutions of America are to offer the public 
their services as conservators of wealth and managers of 
property, they must make up their minds to meet the exact- 
ing requirements which these responsibilities involve. 

I think it is essential that every trust department set up 
yardsticks or standards of measurement by which it can de- 
termine the nature and amount of services required in each 
type of fiduciary work, determine the cost of handling differ- 
ent types of problems, and then fix and adhere to a uniform 
schedule of fees that will cover the cost and provide a 
reasonable profit. Business that cannot be handled at a 
profit under the uniform schedule must be declined. 

But before any fair schedule of fees can be determined it 
is necessary to know the cost of rendering fiduciary services. 
I am convinced that any trust department that has not 
made a careful and analytical study of its operating costs is 


simply operating in the dark with respect to any fee schedule 
it may have adopted. How can we be fair to our customers 
or to ourselves if we have no accurate knowledge of our 
costs? In studying our costs, let us also study our efficiency 
of operation to be sure that costs are not too high by reason 
of needless expenses. In all fairness, we must be sure that 
operating efficiency is such that costs do not exceed what is 
necessary and proper to provide adequate service. 

The efficient performance of a useful service is the be- 
ginning of good public relations. But in recent years we have 
come to learn that it is not only necessary to do a good job 
but that we must make the public aware of the effectiveness 
and economic usefulness of that job through informative 
interpretation. 

Trust companies must never forget that the performance 
of fiduciary services involves a tremendous responsibility. 
Too many in the past have regarded the business as an 
easily operated gold-mine. That policy and hope have been 
completely exploded. The institution that considers entering 
the fiduciary field or hopes to continue in it must recognize 
and understand all that is involved, and must be willing to 
equip itself to do a creditable job for a modest remuneration. 


Other People’s Problems 


SAMUEL C. Waucu, President, A.B.A. Trust Division, and 
Executive Vice-president and Trust Officer, First Trust 
Company, Lincoln, Nebraska, before the Mrp-WINTER 
Trust CONFERENCE. 


j vw national and international problems are of tremen- 
dous and unprecedented proportions. In retrospect one 
could not have lived through the bewilderment of the past 
year, with its dramatic culmination in the Munich Pact, 
without having a deep consciousness of its seriousness and 
the possible effect on the civilization of the age. 

The attacks that are being made on our very form of gov- 
ernment from abroad, the seemingly determined effort “to 
make America over” (the quotation is one of Professor 
Tugwell’s), the unprecedented and ever mounting national 
debt with its resulting fear of further inflation, are problems 


constantly overhanging those engaged in the management of 
real and personal property, in a manner that might well be 
compared with the dark cloud from which we fervently hope 
will soon develop the proverbial silver lining. 

For the past decade trust officers from coast to coast have 
been involved in working out what might be termed internal 
and inherited problems of our respective departments. 
Should we not adopt the philosophy that, in part, our very 
existence literally depends upon problems of others? If this 
observation is correct, we should not be overcome or unduly 
discouraged, but should attack each and every problem with 
the joy of conquest, realizing full well that there is no greater 
satisfaction than the joy of successful accomplishment. We 
must at all times be fully conscious of the fact that our worth 
as individuals and institutions is in almost direct proportion 
to our ability to solve difficult problems. 


A Life Insurance Matter 


— smart operators have suddenly discovered that 
with 110 billions of life insurance in force in this coun- 
try, most of it in the so-called higher premium plan, there is 
a lot of money to be made out of putting up the cry that the 
majority of the 64,000,000 policy owners have been sold 
misfit protection; that term insurance is cheaper; that the 
savings factor in a life insurance policy is the bunk, and that 
any policy owner is a fool who does not tear down any re- 
serves which he may have in his contract, substitute term 
insurance and invest the difference in premiums and with- 
drawn equities in his own pet field of investment—minus, 
only, of course, the percentage fee, or the per thousand 
honorarium, the charge for the tip and for what the expert 


calls the analysis of the insurance program. And so it has 
come about that there is one of the greatest orgies of tearing 
down legal reserves going on in this country. 

I hold it to be nothing short of a very definite obligation 
resting upon any well equipped trust officer to place himself 
in a position to give a clear and convincing answer to any 
client of his who may ask him the question: What are the 
facts about this so-called term insurance fallacy? Am I all 
wrong in having built my life insurance estate principally on 
the foundation of level premiums?—Rocer B. HUvtt, 
Managing Director and General Counsel, National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters, New York, before the Mp 
WINTER TRUST CONFERENCE. 
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Purr A. BENSON, President, American Bankers Associa- 


our tion, before the PuBtic MEETING For BANK CUSTOMERS at 
ncy | the Cotumpus CONFERENCE. 

son 

hat 


. is the thing that produces all salaries, wages 
and profits, but for some strange reason business in this 
country has been regarded for some time as the enemy 
rather than the servant of the people. The fact that it is the 
thing by which we live has been strangely overlooked. 

I believe the public is beginning to recognize the true 
function of business; that business must be free to operate 
and profit. If the people are to prosper and if employment 
and prosperity are to be realized, they must come in the 
normal way through increased industrial activity. And I 
also believe that the public is beginning to recognize the 
fact that government cannot take the place of business nor 
perform its functions. 

The American Institute of Public Opinion reported re- 


nize | cently that in a survey it made of public opinion the answer 
gto | most frequently given was “Leave business alone, cut out 
ion. | Government interference.” If you have any doubt that this 


sentiment exists, I refer you to the election of November 8. 
I believe the approach of the new Congress to its responsi- 
bilities is a reflection of this change in public thinking. 

I believe this turn in public opinion is the basic require- 
ment of any permanent upturn in business. In a system like 
ours people must have confidence that jobs are safe and wages 
assured before they will spend freely, and business men re- 


ntof § quire some assurance of reward before they will venture. 

ll be | This confidence cannot be created by artificial means. It 

hope § must spring from natural causes. 

have 

nal PUMP PRIMING 

ents. | THE thing that started business revival last year was un- 

very | doubtedly renewed public spending called “pump priming.” 

f this | Of course, such spending will create business activity. But 

duly | unemployment has persisted in spite of it, and largely be- 

with | cause in an atmosphere antagonistic to business there will be 
eater J no investing or expansion in new undertakings. People must 

. We | see some hope of reward before they will invest their capital. 

yvorth | They want and they are entitled to a return on it. 

rtion Now we are in the midst of another upswing initiated last 
Summer by renewed pump priming. Will it last? 

— This time it comes in a more favorable environment con- 
sisting of that improved state of public opinion that I have 
mentioned, and I believe much of the present revival results 
from the initiative and enterprise of business itself. 

it has Perhaps we may consider this year of 1939 a crucial year 

saring | for our system of free enterprise. If business maintains the 
present rate of improvement after Government spending 

zation | begins to run off, I believe we will see an end to many of the 
imself | theories of a managed society with which we have experi- 

o any | mented in recent years. 

re the So I am hopeful. I look for a continued uptrend in busi- 

2 I all | ness. It will be slow, of course, and there will be interrup- 

illy on | tions. But I think there will be advance. 

HULL, The actual business factors which should contribute could 

ssocia- | probably be summed up as follows: 

Mip- The inventory situation is much improved and business 


seems geared for steady buying. 
March 1939 


Back to Earth 


The Old-Fashioned Philosophy 


I AM optimistic over the outlook. I believe we are 
coming back to earth and that the best years of 
America are ahead. But before we can clear the decks 
of uncertainties and doubts which hold us back, we 


must recommit this country to the old-fashioned 
philosophy of living within its income and embark 
on a definite program which will take us on the road 
to orderly Government finance and a balanced 
budget.—Mr. BENson. 


Labor and capital appear to be more willing to cooperate 
and violent strikes have largely ceased. 

Building construction is definitely picking up. 

Huge reservoirs of credit exist in the banks and await use. 

Money rates promise to continue easy for some time. 

The T.V.A. settlement which brought to an end the long 
and bitter fight between the Government and private utili- 
ties in the Tennessee Valley has given new hope to the utility 
industry and tends to define the policies under which the 
Government will operate in that field of activity. Coopera- 
tion between government and the utilities should release 
funds for large capital expenditures. 


THE ATTITUDE OF GOVERNMENT 


THE outlook for world peace seems to be considerably im- 
proved over what it was a few months ago. I am convinced, 
however, that democracy is a way of life affording the highest 
ideals of human liberty and opportunity and that if neces- 
sary it is worth fighting for. 

In the final analysis, however, what business is able to 
accomplish depends largely on the attitude of government. 
Cooperation between government and business is a necessity 
if any significant improvement is to be achieved. 

While a more conservative and more economic trend is 
observable in Congress, the Government’s financial house 
continues out of order. Large scale spending is still the order 
of the day in municipal, state and Federal governments 
throughout the land. 

The Federal budget continues out of balance and there 
is no indication of a change. No institution, not even a 
government, can continuously spend more than it receives. 

If business takes up the load, if the problem of unem- 
ployment is solved, if the people cease to believe that the 
United States Treasury is an inexhaustible source of wealth 
(when, as a matter of fact, it produces no wealth what- 
ever), then Government spending will cease and we again 
will be in the clear. 

If these desired results are not achieved, the outlook 
with its threat of repudiation, inflation and devaluation is 
dark indeed. 

The people of Ohio are to be congratulated on the coura- 
geous way the government of this state is facing realities and 
cutting expenditures to bring its cost of operation into line 
with its income. 

You in Ohio are leading the way which I hope others 
will follow. 
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A Better Place to Live 


LEGARE Davis, Advertising and Public Relations Man- 
ager, Atlanta Gas Light Company, before the DELAWARE 
BANKERS ASSOCIATION. 


§ ienw politicians, in every conversation, talk to the public 
about the public’s problems. They make it their business 
to be interested in how the man they are talking to may be 
helped; they want to know what he wants, they want to 
find some way to be of service, and when they find out, they 
try to make good. 

What does the business man talk about? About how his 
expenses are mounting; about how high his taxes are; about 
how he is imposed upon; and how the politicians are ruining 
the country. And if he cares anything about the problems of 
anybody but himself and his business he conceals it suc- 
cessfully. Is it any wonder that when the business man tries 
to show the public that the politician is a scoundrel or a 
fool, and that he is ruining the country, or even that his 
policies are unwise, the public is unimpressed by this sudden 
and unprecedented interest in the country’s and the public’s 
welfare? 

How wrong would Mr. Public be if he guessed—and in my 
opinion he is guessing—that the business man would never 
utter a peep about the fate of the country and the fate of the 
public if his own business weren’t suffering—that profits, 
not principles, are what is really worrying him. It may be 
that the public has seen the business man take a sudden 
interest in how his country is governed before. And I am 
afraid that the public has seen, too, that nearly always 
this sudden interest resulted, if successful, in some advantage 
to the business man, at best which did the public no good, 
and at worst which threatened, or seemed to threaten, his 
welfare. And I am more afraid that along at these times he 
heard the cry, “wolf, wolf,” that he is hearing now. 

The successful bankers are the life blood of any commu- 
nity. They build them, and without their help they could 
not exist. Their power for leadership is tremendous. They are 
successful, I know, by sticking to business and that business 
is dollars and cents; and there is no apology needed for that. 

But why must others without their leadership, without 
their ability, and often without their honesty be accorded 
without question the right to control and guide the cultural 
welfare of their communities; to lead the efforts to improve 
the lot of our fellow human beings; to fulfill the duty of 


preserving our governments, to right injustices and to make 
our communities better places in which to live? 

I would like to tell a story nearly 300 years old. Sir Chris- 
topher Wren, shortly after the great London fire, was build- 
ing St. Paul’s Cathedral. The story goes that he needed a 
workman for a most important task. He climbed up on the 
scaffolding and approached a young workman. He asked 
him, “What are you doing?” The workman answered, “I 
am laying stone for two shillings a day.” Sir Christopher 
passed him by and asked another workman the same 
question, “What are you doing?” The workman said 
proudly, “I am helping Sir Christopher Wren build a great 
cathedral.” Sir Christopher said, “Come with me, I have 
more important work for you to do.” 

I have no doubt that each of you would like to be sure 
that each of your employees would take to heart the moral 
of that story. 

Perhaps I can help you in that ambition for your own or- 
ganization. Suppose I asked you the question, ‘‘ What are 
you doing?’ I very much suspect that your answer would 
be, “I am running the 10th National Bank.” You wouldn’t 
name your salary, but otherwise your answer would be 
pretty much like that of the first workman. I may be doing 
you an injustice and your answer might be, “I am helping 
to make this country of mine a better place in which to live, 
I am helping to fulfill my responsibilities in the preservation 
for my fellow citizens of that liberty and security which I 
myself enjoy. I am doing my part toward building upon the 
firm foundation laid by our forefathers, a better, stronger, 
more impregnable democracy.” 

If that is sincerely your answer, your employees probably 
don’t need the story about Sir Christopher Wren, and I ven- 
ture to guess that your institution hasn’t any very serious 
problems in public relations. And if the spirit of that answer 
could, through your influence, become the spirit and guiding 
principle of business in general; if banks and other businesses 
should include as a necessary part of their business a real, 
an active concern with human values, how long would the 
demagogue survive? How long would it be before you found 
the whole public shoulder to shoulder with you, rejoicing in 
your success, and determined to protect you in those rights 
that you then will have earned. 

That is the soundest, and I believe the only safe way, to 
solve our public relations problems. 


Directors Who Direct 


I, F. FREIBERGER, Vice-president, Cleveland Trust Com- 
pany, before the AMERICAN BANKERS AssOcIATION Mip- 
WINTER Trust CONFERENCE. 


ERE is scarcely any limit to what we feel entitled to 
expect from our directors. A record of attendance is 
maintained and I think you will agree from what follows that 
such attendance not only implies but actually means real 
functioning and service by the directors to carry out the 
slogan “Directors Who Direct.” 
Five of our directors and a number of officers are members 
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of our trust committee. I am confident that most trust 
companies require director representation on the trust com- 
mittee. In view of the varied nature of the problems that are 
constantly being considered by a trust committee, and 
recognizing this present age of specialists, a diversified di- 
rector representation is greatly to be desired on such a com- 
mittee. The head of a trust department would seek, for in- 
stance, a director especially qualified in regard to real estate 
matters; likewise a representative especially familiar with 
securities; one especially familiar with manufacturing and 
industrial problems; and finally one or more especially fami- 
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liar with the law pertaining to trust administration and 
property rights and problems. 

Having had for more than 35 years the blessings and 
benefits of experience in weekly meetings of a trust com- 
mittee attended religiously by the director members, this is 
obvious proof of what I, as head of the trust department, 
expect as a minimum from these directors. One experience is 
that they permit almost nothing to interfere with their at- 
tendance at these meetings. Their compensation is in- 
significant. There are no possibilities of monetary gain of 
any kind or character. The directors are at least convinced 
that the spiritual, intangible reward is very great indeed— 
the satisfaction of aiding in the attainment of a goal seeking 
to assure the maximum of accuracy, wisdom and beneficial 
results for widows and orphans. 

The head of the trust department, acting as chairman of 
the trust committee, and his associate officers attending these 
meetings, therefore expect these directors to attend, and 
they do. They expect them from their wider intimate ex- 
perience in the various fields affecting property and property 


Joun L. Stauser, Cashier, Citizens National Bank, 
Marshfield, Wisc., before the WisconsIN BANKERS ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


Bf Peiereil years ago, it was popular to loan a farmer on a 
straight note, for it was the custom of banks to feel that 
they knew their customer well enough and that his word was 
as good as his bond. After the agricultural depression many 
banks found it necessary to get chattel mortgages to cover up 
their loans. 

About 1932 the Regional Agricultural Credit Corporation, 
in its anxiety to help farm people, took over millions of dol- 
lars worth of chattel mortgage loans from the banks. Procur- 


Marcus NADLER, Professor of Finance, New York Uni- 
versity, before the ALumni AssociaTION of the University’s 
GRADUATE SCHOOL OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION. 


- spite of the continuously recurring political crises in 
Europe, a general European conflagration is not to be ex- 
pected. In the first place the Western democracies have 
adopted the policy that it is better to make reasonable con- 
cessions than to risk a war. Secondly, the economic and 
financial conditions in Germany and Italy are a deterrent 
to any military venture of major magnitude. However, al- 
though both countries are financially in a very weak state, 
conditions in authoritarian countries where practically the 
entire economic life is regulated and controlled by the gov- 
ernment, make it possible for the huge government ex- 
penditures to continue much longer than in a democratic 
country. 

Thirdly, and of greater significance, both countries lack 
raw materials and foreign assets with which to acquire such 
materials. 

As regards the United States, the influence of the foreign 
situation is merely psychological. The United States today is 
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Chattel Mortgage Loans 


The Rumblings in Europe 


rights to express their judgments, participate in the debates 
and join in the decisions reached. The directors know all 
about the operations of the trust department and have 
intimate opportunities for judging the abilities of the officers. 
These combine to create a confidence that is the backbone of 
community confidence. It is natural that the contacts of 
these director members of the trust committee with the 
other directors of the bank impress such others similarly 
with their knowledge, faith and confidence. 

In addition there is submitted weekly to the entire board 
of directors the recommendations and conclusions of the 
trust committee, thus aiding in the task of informing each 
and every member of the board in regard to the operations 
of the trust department, and spreading among the entire 
board this fund of information, confidence and faith. 

The head of a trust department has a right to expect from 
each and every member of the board of directors, as and 
when the occasion demands and requires, the same kind of 
specialized service heretofore prescribed for the director 
members of the trust committee. 


ing assignment of milk checks, these chattel mortgages 
practically liquidated themselves and banks found them- 
selves with abnormally large cash reserves. That situation 
has existed the past six years and bankers who are afraid to 
loan on chattel mortgages or farm real estate still have large 
amounts of cash in reserve. 

If a chattel mortgage loan is made with a fair degree of 
common sense a farmer has very little difficulty in procuring 
a loan from his production credit association. Chattel mort- 
gage loans have always been discountable at the Federal 
Reserve bank and in this day when money goes begging I feel 
that it pays well to invest a portion of surplus fund in such 
loans. 


less dependent on the rest of the world than ever before 
Prices of basic raw materials are more influenced by the acts 
of the Government than by the demands from foreign coun- 
tries. Furthermore, under any circumstances a certain 
amount of foreign trade between this country and the rest 
of the world is bound to go on. 

The problems that the European situation create for the 
United States are therefore not so much economic as politi- 
cal. A number of European countries, either because of fear 
or because of the desires of the government in power, have 
already adopted the totalitarian form of government. Even 
in the western democracies steps have been taken which are 
opposed to democratic principles. 

This was apparently done in order to enable the govern- 
ment to cope with the military threats coming from the 
totalitarian countries. 

The main problem confronting the United States is to 
prevent the European ideologies from obtaining a foothold in 
the United States. If this can be avoided the temporary and 
recurring shocks caused by political rumblings in Europe 
can have but a temporary effect on sensitive values in this 
country. 
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C. W. Batey, President, First National Bank, Clarks- 
ville, Tennessee, before the AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIA- 
TION CoLumBus CONFERENCE. 


f pew possession by the country banker of an accurate and 
intelligent knowledge of the productive possibilities of the 
farming area served is something that has taken on an en- 
tirely new objective. Formerly it was thought that this 
knowledge of farms and farming, which oftener than other- 
wise was not any too good, gave the country banker the 
right to tell the farmer how to run his farm. Now we know 
that the country banker must apply himself diligently to the 
pursuit of knowledge about the lands around him, so that he 
will be competent to manage the funds entrusted to his care 
and be able to understand the language of the farmer and 
weigh the farmer’s plans with accuracy. 

It is very true that the country banker who is capable of 
filling the position he holds, and who analyzes in an intelli- 
gent and effective way the productive possibilities of the 
farming area served by his bank, can lend encouragement 
and financial aid to the furtherance of agricultural develop- 
ment programs of accepted merit with gratifying results for 
the earnings of the bank and with substantial benefits to the 
economic fabric of the community affected. With equal ef- 
fectiveness the same country banker, by reason of being well 
informed, can warn against those agricultural ventures 
which are hazardous and whose adoption might leave a trail 
of financial disaster. 

In building a program of banking development in a rural 
section the first requisite is a knowledge of what the lands in 
the trade area will support in the way of crops and other 
products. It follows very naturally that a knowledge of lands 
must be accompanied by a knowledge of those who live on 
the lands. 

To have in the bank files accurate and up-to-date facts and 
figures about the character, ability, financial worth and busi- 
ness history of every one in the trade area of the bank en- 
ables the country banker to consider credit requests with 
greater confidence and to plan individual approaches with a 
feeling of genuine security. Only those who have worked 
with such records can appreciate their worth. The maximum 
usefulness of the country bank cannot be attained without 
such information. 

How can the country banker extend credit intelligently 
and efficiently, and as broadly as those he serves have a right 
to expect, except through careful study of the worth and the 
abilities and the business history of the farmers who live 
around him? There are those country bankers who can carry 


STERLING B. Cramer, First Vice-president, Fifth-Third 
Union Trust Company, Cincinnati, before the AMERICAN 
BANKERS ASSOCIATION COLUMBUS CONFERENCE. 


AT can we offer along sound banking lines to the 

man who cannot afford a regular checking account but 

who does have six or eight bills to pay every month in various 
parts of the city and perhaps some out of town? 
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From Money Lending to Banking 


The Remittance Check 


a mental estimate of a limited number of patrons, and deal 
profitably with them over a period of years. But that does 
not seem to be a full discharge of the responsibility imposed 
nor an acceptance of the opportunity afforded. 

With complete credit records available the country banker 
finds that his concern becomes one of being sure that those 
who are worthy obtain the credit to which they are entitled, 
rather than a fear that credit will be extended to those by 
whom it is not deserved. 

Upon such a foundation of knowledge of lands and crops 
and men it is possible for the country banker to carry on in a 
most useful way in meeting the needs of agriculture, in a 
most secure and profitable way in protecting the assets of the 
bank, and in a most satisfying way in the exercise of his own 
energies. 

Looking back over 35 years as a country banker the 
opinion is held that a rural area populated with a capable 
and stable citizenship, and which carries a balanced farming 
program, affords the best assurance of security of any type 
of community. In such a section there is an outlet for an un- 
limited amount of talent on the part of the country banker 
and there need be no moaning for want of an avenue of 
effort. 

Close observation leads to the conclusion that much rural 
credit has been based on meeting a demand, sometimes a 
rather timid demand, by looking solely to the pledge of 
security, as against the study of the productive possibilities 
of lands and men as the dominating factor. Statements are 
made by rural bankers of the large number of chattel mort- 
gages held. The figures seem impressive. But a chattel mort- 
gage has never accomplished much except to serve as a chain 
binding borrower and lender together. The necessity for that 
type of pledge is an evidence of weakness. 

It is hardly fair that the farmer’s approach for credit 
should be to one who gives thought solely to the pledge of 
security which guarantees repayment, and which can be 
sold at the auctioneer’s cry. A transaction of that sort is a 
closed one when the loan has been repaid. There are no 
memories of gratitude. The tie that bound was loosened 
when the chattel mortgage was released. 

It is entirely possible for the country banker to graduate 
many of these chattel mortgage borrowers into a higher 
grade or class of clients, with whom business becomes more 
permanent, by a study of their farming plans, and a previ- 
ously gained knowledge of the credit worth of the borrower 
and the land which he cultivates. 

At the same time the country banker graduates from 
money lending to banking. 


At the present time many such people are buying post 
office money orders. A recent survey of post office money 
orders issued would seem to indicate that the number of 
these purchased each month is equal to approximately 10 
per cent of the population of the community. There were 278 
million money orders sold in the United States in 1936 (the 
latest available figure), at an average fee of slightly less than 
10 cents ($.09376) each. The total fee collected was $21,372,- 
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000—a piece of business well worth going after if we can get 
it at a profit. 

In the past the only competition a bank has had to offer 
the post office money order was the cashier’s check, but the 
usual charge of 10 cents for a cashier’s check represents less 
than half of the actual cost of this item and for that reason 
banks have never tried to build up a volume business in this 
type of service. 

In the last year a new service has been made available. It 
is known as the “remittance check” or “register check,” for 
which a flat charge of 10 cents per check is made. Too ex- 
pensive? Don’t forget the 278 million money orders issued at 
an average cost of approximately 10 cents. This service has 
the advantage of simplicity and economy of operation, with 
profit to the bank. And for the customer who has only a few 
bills to pay each month, it affords an economical service plus 
one that has the personal element of the checking account 
because the individual actually signs each check. It is in 
reality a personal check. This feature makes it much more 
desirable to the customer than a post office money order. It 


eliminates the ledger sheet, the posting of the check, the 
deposit ticket, N.S.F. checks, and the danger of overdrafts 
and uncollected funds. True, the customer must come into 
the bank to get and to make out his checks, but so did the 
people who bought the 278 million money orders go to the 
post office. 

I cannot give a better description of this plan than is in the 
report of Theodore Rokahr’s committee on this type of serv- 
ice as contained in the A.B.A. Bank Management Com- 
mission’s Supplement to Booklet No. 18 on “ Pay-As-You- 
Go” Checking Accounts and Remittance Check Service. 

The check is usually of the large standard size, although 
for ease in sorting it should be of a distinctive type, having 
an easily detachable stub. A plain white credit ticket serves 
the double purpose of a credit to the control account and as a 
register. These two forms plus a protectograph or check- 
writer and a small numbering machine constitute the entire 
equipment needed to furnish this type of service. The use of 
the protectograph and numbering machine should eliminate 
the possibility of errors in this system. 


The Burden of Debt 


WALTER LICHTENSTEIN, Vice-president, First National 
Bank of Chicago, before the WIscoNsIN BANKERS ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


WE all recognize, I presume, that Government policies 
will in the future, as in the recent past, play a pre- 
ponderant part in the determination of financial develop- 
ments in this country. Consequently, the future needs of 
Government will be among the factors to be taken into ac- 
count. If we could presume that within a reasonable time 
the Government will be able to balance its budget and the 
national debt structure, which has been built up, will become 
relatively less burdensome, even though nominally the 
amount remained about the same, then it could be readily 
imagined that the Government would not be as vitally con- 
cerned as it is at present in the problem of interest rates; if, 
however, the burden of debt will be felt just as much 10, 20 
and 30 years hence as it is now, then the need of the Govern- 
ment for keeping a close watch on interest rates must be ap- 
parent. This brings me to a topic which, it appears to me, 
is frequently overlooked, but nevertheless is likely to be of 
increasing importance. 

I am thinking of the matter of population trends to which 
sociologists have been devoting more and more time. You are 
aware that in a sense the Government never repays a debt, 
but merely refunds it and when its bonds fall due the Govern- 
ment takes the money from Peter, the taxpayer, to pay it 
over to Paul, the bondholder. But if our present Government 
policies continue — and on the whole, leaving out certain 
details, I question whether they will change much regardless 
of the administration in power — then the service of the 
debt will continue to increase and the burden will become 
greater and not less as time marches on. 

For therein we differ very sharply from the 19th Century. 
At the end of the Napoleonic Wars, Great Britain and Ire- 
land had a population of about 15,000,000 and were at the 
beginning of the great Industrial Revolution which had be- 
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New Times, New Ways 


LL of us must reorient ourselves. The world has 
undergone tremendous changes since 1914 and 
in the future bankers will not be able to follow quite 
the same paths that they used in the years gone by. 
We shall all have to learn many new things and the 
banker who is going to be most successful in the 
future is the one who understands most fully the new 
world which is coming into being and can adapt him- 
self to the new circumstances. In the long run no one 
is very successful who simply keeps on doing things 
in a certain way because that was the way they were 
once done.—Mk. LICHTENSTEIN. 


gun to make itself felt at the end of the 18th Century. By the 
end of the 19th Century Great Britain and Ireland counted 
somewhat over 40,000,000 inhabitants. This increase had 
come owing to the revolution in production which had taken 
place and which made it possible to feed, clothe, house, and 
employ a much larger number of people on a given area than 
had ever been true previously in the world’s history. 

What is the situation today? In the more advanced coun- 
tries the birthrate has been falling and statisticians inform 
us that between 1960 and 1980 the population of northern 
Europe and North America will be actually declining instead 
of increasing. 

While I do not question at all that there will continue to 
be important inventions and changes in methods of produc- 
tion, it is a fair assumption that we shall not have another 
industrial revolution of the dimensions that the 19th Century 
witnessed. Hence there is no prospect, as I see it, that in 
the next decade or so, or even in the next few generations, 
the burden of debt which rests upon the world will become 
relatively less important. 
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Two Reasons for 
Term Loans 


E. N. DEKKER, Assistant Vice-presi- 
dent, The National City Bank of Cleve- 
land, before the AMERICAN BANKERS 
ASSOCIATION CoLuMBUS CONFERENCE. 


—_ are two main reasons why 
commercial banks should give con- 
sideration to the subject of intermediate 
credit for industry. First is the need for 
additional earnings. The low yield from 
short-term, high-grade investments has 
forced many banks to invest in longer 
term bonds to secure sufficient income. 
These bonds are in a vulnerable posi- 
tion marketwise when interest rates 
harden or substantial liquidation be- 
comes necessary. 

The rates which may be secured on 
term loans will compare favorably with 
the yield on higher grade, longer term 
bonds. If a five-year term loan is repay- 
able in equal annual installments, it 
has an average maturity of three years. 
The serial payments provide a contin- 
ual turnover of funds which is an ele- 
ment of protection against changing 
conditions or demands. 

If our loans are good loans, the risk 
of loss of principal is much less in the 
case of a term loan than in the case of 
long bonds. Furthermore, when bonds 
are purchased, the entire amount of 
cash invested goes out of the bank. 
When a loan is made to a depositor, a 
portion of such loans stays in the bank 
in the form of an increased deposit. 

A second reason for making term 
loans is to recover in a measure a part of 
our business that has been gradually 
slipping away from us. Several agencies 
have entered the field of term loans and 
it is not at all improbable that these 
same agencies will offer short-term ac- 
commodation to our customers when 
the opportunity presents itself. If we 
wish to regain a dominant position as 
the chief source of credit funds, we 
should study the technique of making 
long-term loans and should solicit ap- 
plications for such loans from qualified 


prospects. 
Hands Across the Channel 


I FEEL bound to make it plain that 
the solidarity of interests in which 
France and this country are united is 
such that any threat to the vital inter- 
ests of France, from whatever quarter 
it came, must evoke the immediate co- 
operation of this country.—Prime Min- 
ister CHAMBERLAIN before the House of 
Commons. 
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44th ANNUAL STATEMENT 
as of December 31, 1938 of the 


cry 
MISSOURI 


ASSETS 
Cash in Banks 
*Bonds— 
Federal Government 
State, County, Municipal and School 
Railroad, Public Utility and Others 


First Mortgage Real Estate Loans— 
On Farm Property 
On City Property 
F. H. A. Loans on City Property 
(Insured and Guaranteed by U. S. Government) 


Loans on Policies 
(Secured by Legal Reserve) 


Collateral Loans 


997,529.91 


31,764,384.12 
15,521,050.05 


11,770,981.92 
8,510,826.92 
2,203,360.98 


20,528,859.01 


22,772.34 
1,195,123.22 
850,914.34 
7,162,645.42 
3,632,195.57 
1,340,132.50 


Farm Properties Owned 
City Properties Owned 
Home Office Building 


Net Premiums Deferred and in Course of 
2,753,074.75 


(Secured by Legal Reserve on Policies) 


Total Net Admitted Assets $108,467,060.56 


Legal Reserve 


(Present Value of Every Policy Obligation) 


Claims Due and Unpaid 
Incompleted Policy Claims 


(Claimsincurred on which proofs have not been filed or completed) 


Dividends Payable on Policies 

Interest and Premiums Paid in Advance 
Set Aside for Taxes Payable in 1939 
Other Accrued Expenses 

Surplus Unassigned 

Paid-Up Capital 


943,426.36 
649,182.55 
250,000.00 
122,474.44 
6,021,440.55 


$108,467,060.56 


*If all Bonds were valued at market price, over $1,500,000 
would be added to the Unassigned Surplus shown above. Hence the 
total Surplus to Policyholders which includes the Company’s Capi- 
tal of $1,000,000.00, is approximately $8,500,000.00. 
$443,055,919 


Insurance in Force 
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What It’s 


S. N. Pickarp, President, Wisconsin Bankers Association, 
and President, National Manufacturers Bank, Neenah, 
Wisc., before the Ittmvois BANKERS ASSOCIATION. 


a number of the banks in the country have, I pre- 
sume, made completely satisfactory arrangements for the 
material well-being of their employees. On the whole I suspect 
that wage and hour arrangements are better than those in 
common demand. In addition it is customary to provide re- 
tirement benefits, insurance, vacations with pay and to as- 
sist ambitious young bankers in improving themselves by 
supporting attendance at courses such as those of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Banking. These material arrangements are 
eminently satisfactory, I take it, but there is a spirit abroad, 
as I see it, which requires, if we are all to benefit, the adop- 
tion of a newer psychology. We should recognize the great 
desire on the part of employees, although perhaps inarticu- 
late, to be considered an integral part of each business and 
not merely as bits of machinery, isolated in function and 
easily replaced. Most employees in the banking business 
enter that business for life. We do not encourage turnover 
and there are enough instances where people have risen 
through the ranks to positions of great responsibility, to en- 
courage the type of employees we like to attract. 

Two considerations are involved in this particular prob- 
lem. The first is an improvement in the esprit de corps of the 
bank, which inevitably results in better service to the com- 
munity. What are we to expect of an employee who has a 
routine job, without mental relationship to the other jobs in 
the bank, when it comes to the necessity for defending or 
selling that institution to the public? 

Here’s a concrete illustration. Mr. Jesse Jones has for a 
year or more stated periodically that the banks should loan 
more freely. Also periodically some bank or banking group 
replies that they take every loan possible—but that business 
doesn’t want loans. If claims and counterclaims do not con- 
fuse the public, nothing will. And out of confusion come ques- 
tions. How will your employees answer them? What informa- 
tion have you given them to pass on to your customers—the 


No Greater 


RoGER W. Apams, Cashier, State National Bank, Frank- 
fort, Kentucky, before the AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


CoLumMBuUS CONFERENCE. 
I THINK that one of our great problems is the elimination 

of the feeling or thought that it is hard to borrow from a 
bank. 

How this should be accomplished, I cannot say. However, 
I feel that it is purely a matter of education on the part of 
both parties concerned. We must use every available means 
at our disposal to educate the public in realizing that banks 
are anxious to cooperate with them in their credit needs, and 
we must educate ourselves in being the human beings that 
we are and not the dignified, impersonal and unsympathetic 
bankers we.are believed to be. 

We at our bank attempt to put the customer at ease as 
quickly as possible by allowing him to state his case im- 
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All About 


ones you never meet—and to those whom they meet socially? 
Banks want the public to believe their side, or they wouldn’t 
make so many statements. Yet most bank employees, I dare 
say, have no answer to the argument— Why, your own 
bank turned down my brother-in-law only a week ago!” 
Only if these associates of ours are given adequate informa- 
tion on the number of businessmen helped, the bank’s policy 
on lending, the truth about the lengthened term of business 
loans and the like, can they hope to set straight the un- 
justified criticisms of our banks which, uncontradicted, 
spread like wildfire. 

I realize that several thousand banks have given their em- 
ployees courses in constructive customer relations, and I do 
not belittle that effort. But that, after all, is not the final 
goal,—it is merely a base. There follows naturally and 
logically upon such courses a deliberate creation of op- 
portunity for each employee to become familiar with his in- 
stitution as an institution—opportunity for each to grasp the 
full significance of his bank as a community enterprise and 
also its relation to banking generally. I am talking about an 
opportunity, which should be afforded every associate of 
ours, to be as fully informed as possible on current financial 
and economic problems. I am talking about the mental 
reaction of employees who find themselves equipped to dis- 
cuss these matters with their fellows socially in intelligent 
fashion and the satisfaction which must arise out of that 
ability. I am talking about the inevitable appreciation of 
those employees toward a management which so equips 
them. That psychological value is by no means intangible. It 
reflects itself in everything that the ambitious employee 
does. It increases his good opinion of himself by making him 
more worthy of the good opinion of others. It results in a 
more astute word-of-mouth advertising for the institution. 

We are accustomed to set aside substantial advertising 
budgets so that the public will be favorably disposed toward 
our banks. Perhaps we have overlooked the most obvious 
advertising tool of all, which is a general impression that 
“the folks in this bank know what it’s all about.” That’s not 
a bad idea to have in the public mind. 


Compliment 


mediately. We then engage him in conversation, in which he 
does most of the talking and in this way the questions which 
you ask do not appear so pointed. It is so easy to become in- 
terested in his problem if you will allow yourself to do so. 
After a short conversation, if the credit can be granted, we 
say yes quickly, if not, we discuss it longer to determine if 
we can assist him to get his affairs in order to enable us to 
extend the credit later. In any event he is informed of the 
reason behind the refusal and understands why the credit 
cannot be granted. 

We try to help in every case, either through a loan or by 
constructive suggestions when refusal is necessary. I do not 
think that a greater compliment can be bestowed upon a 
loaning officer than to have an applicant who has been re- 
fused credit say, ‘‘He didn’t let me have the money, but he 
told me why and showed me how to adjust my affairs so that 
I may get it later.” 
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Ways to Increase Loans 


DaniEL H. Cooney, President, Se- 
curity Bank of Sheboygan, before the 
WISCONSIN BANKERS ASSOCIATION. 


— is one very easy method of 
increasing our loans. That is by 
buying blocks of commercial paper on 
the open market. The better names 
bring a yield of 14 of 1 per cent to 1 per 
cent for loans maturing in six months. 
While I believe that some of this paper 
is desirable for many banks, there are 
others which prefer to keep their cash 
rather than assume any risk for such 
a low yield. 

Brokers’ loans are again available in 
moderate amounts. These loans are in- 
dividual names, having marketable se- 
curities pledged as collateral. The 
present rate is 1)4 per cent on loans due 
in six months. 

I believe that most of us have witb- 
drawn from all but the highest grade 
short term loans, but believe that the 
time has come when we cannot ignore 
the loans which do not liquidate in full 
each season or year. 

There are good companies in most 
cities which are progressing but have 
not sufficient cash to pay for certain 
types of equipment, even though this 
equipment would result in sufficient 
savings to enable the company to repay 
the cost of this equipment. Loans of 
this character can be made on monthly 
payment basis, final payment being 
from one to three years, and with safety 
to well managed companies that are 
definitely on the upward trend. 

Quite a number of the larger banks 
have adopted a policy which I think 
that we might follow—that is, setting 
aside a certain small percentage of our 
assets to be loaned out on term loans, 
on an amortized basis, of course. 

There is one other method of financ- 
ing which can often bring additional 
loans; that is the loans on warehouse 
receipts as security. Often there are up 
and coming concerns with good pros- 
pects, to which we are unwilling to loan 
sufficient amounts to meet their needs. 
These loans, if secured by staple or prod- 
ucts having a fairly or ready market, 
can be made with resultant increase 
in our earnings. Care must be exercised 
in the making of these loans, for we have 
all learned from experience that with 
bank liquidation of the collateral, the 
product pledged usually brings a lower 
price than would ordinarily be received 
for its sale by an operating company. 

I believe that many of us could in- 
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crease our loans by an active campaign 
for loans secured by cash value of life 
insurance. Many loans are now being 
lost to outside companies because of 
the refusal of banks to lower the interest 
rate on this prime and highly desirable 
security. I believe that the financing of 
the automobile dealers under the so- 
called floor plan is another method of 
loaning our funds. These loans, in my 
opinion, are no more than an ordinary 
business risk, if made to dealers who are 
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eAnother 


reasonably financially sound. FHA loans 
and small or personal loans are an ad- 
ditional outlet for funds. Loans secured 
by mortgages on small homes, with 
proper amortization payments, are con- 
sidered desirable loans. 

Many banks are permitting outside 
finance companies to make good local 
time payment loans, secured by chattel 
mortgages on automobiles, refrigera- 
tors, electrical appliances, etc. These 
loans can be handled easily by the bank. 


1938 


Record Year 


for NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


New Life Insurance. . . 


* 


$159,495,000 


$2,853,000 more than in 1937, the previous peak year. 


Insurance in Force 


$1,539,232,000 


67 millions more than ever before; 38% gain in ten years. 


* 


HE Company reports, for the fourth consecutive year, 
more new insurance taken out than in any year since it 
was chartered over a century ago. Payments to policyholders 
were 38 million dollars. Since the first policy was issued, 
members have received 674 millions, of which 195 millions 


ANNUAL STATEMENT 
DECEMBER 31, 1938 


were dividends. 


Assets (Increase $33,402,376) 


Liabilities (including $9,550,000 for 1939 dividends) . 
Surplus and Contingency Funds 


(Increase $2,085,818) 


$435,723,679 
418,342,635 
. $17,381,044 


Copy of full Annual Report sent on request 


New Encrtanp 
Life Insurance Company of BOSTON 


Georce Smith, President 


Agencies in Major Cities from Coast to Coast 


First Mutuat Lire Insurance Company CHARTERED IN AMERICA— 1835 * 
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Trends and Times 


Charterings 


deans history of the banking system indicates that in the 
past both Federal and State authorities were far too 
generous in granting charters to all comers. This situation 
no longer exists in the commercial banking field. Bank 
charters are granted now only rarely, and the convenience 
and needs of the community to be served, the future earnings 
prospects of a proposed institution, and its proposed manage- 
ment are carefully studied before a charter is granted. 

There is definite need, as I see it, for coordination of the 
chartering of financial institutions of various kinds. Commer- 
cial banks, savings institutions, credit unions, and other 
groups cannot be considered as separate entities. They all 
are inter-dependent parts of the financial structure and must 
be so considered in the interest of sound financial policies. I 
know that our program could be much more effective with 
the cooperation of the chartering authorities of all financial 
institutions.—Lro T. CRowLEy, Chairman, Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation. 


This New Era 


is my opinion that there is a new era in banking only as 
there is a new era in any developing industry. I have faith 
that, as private effort regains its vigor and confidence, Gov- 
ernment activity in the financial field will decrease. I am 
struck by the fact that since 1929 the manufacturing corpo- 
rations of this country, as reported in their tax returns, have 
lost about one-third of their working capital, or in the 
neighborhood of $5,000,000,000. This suggests that in- 
creased activity in industry would in due course bring in- 
creased need for money. Greater activity would also bring a 
tendency toward less abnormal money rates—and even a 
slight increase in rates would make a large difference in 
earnings.— JAMES H. Perkins, Chairman of the Board, Na- 
tional City Bank of New York. 


Discoverers 


| ie so tired of programs of study I don’t know what to do. 
One hour of going to see things with your own eyes is 
more worthwhile than 20 hours of talking about things. 

When I was young I was always sitting at somebody’s 
house listening to somebody talk about what somebody else 
did. I rebelled. 

Go out as discoverers in your own country. Be real voy- 
agers even in a circumscribed area.—Mrs. FRANKLIN D. 
ROOSEVELT. 


Certainly . . .” 
ERTAINLY we must continue to have public works car- 
ried on in periods of rather intensified unemployment. 
Certainly we must have free public unemployment offices to 
remove the mechanical obstacles of getting men to work. 
Certainly we must have unemployment compensation, for 
which we have just laid the basis with a tax on industry from 
which people may draw during periods of involuntary un- 
employment, so that the whole community won’t collapse in 
such periods.—FRaNcES Perkins, Secretary of Labor. 
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Advertising’s Service 


_ those good Americans who sometimes complain that 
advertising crowds the news in the paper, or that com- 
mercial announcements interfere with their enjoyment of 
radio programs, I can only say this: Advertising makes pos- 
sible in America a free press and the finest news coverage in 
the world. Advertising makes possible in our land a free 
radio and the finest broadcasting programs in the world.— 
Davip Sarnoff, President, Radio Corporation of America. 


Selling Money 


WE are in the business of selling money, and unless we are 
ready, willing, and anxious to sell our merchandise on 
the terms upon which people wish to purchase it, they will 
buy their money elsewhere, and the funds they buy will, ina 
large measure, be the same funds entrusted to you and me 
by our depositors. 

Unless we bankers will sell our merchandise in an attrac- 
tive package to people who will pay for it, we will not sell it, 
and the irony of the whole thing is that those who do sell it 
at a profit can only do so because too many of us are not only 
too lazy to do it ourselves, but we are also foolish enough to 
hand our competitors the merchandise at a wholesale cost 
that can only be described by me as ridiculous.—FRAnkK C. 
WE cu, President, Peoples Savings Bank, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa. 


Big Corporations 


ee spiritual sacrifices are made in the trans- 
formation of shopkeepers into employees, and the sub- 
mergence of free enterprise has submerged the individual in 
the corporation much as he has been submerged in the state 
in other lands. 

The convenient and impersonalized use of the corporate 
device has unquestionably contributed to moral decadence. 
This has especially been true with the growth of bigness. 
Empires so vast as to defy the intimate understanding of any 
one man tend to become playthings for manipulation. The 
fact that railroads or banks or operating utilities lie some- 
where deep underneath the corporate maze becomes in- 
cidental. Values become translated. Service to human beings 
becomes subordinate to profits to manipulators. The stage 
setting is perfect for the disappearance of moral values. 
Individual responsibility before God has no counterpart in 
the corporate system.—WrLL1am O. Dovuctas, Chairman, 
Securities and Exchange Commission. 


The Same Side - 


WE do not have a menace of war in the old fashion, but 
of an international civil war, ideas against ideas. We 
are not facing the same situation as in 1914, which was a war 
of powers, but the danger of a war of ideas. 

We, the United States and Brazil, are on the same side of 
the river and should cooperate in all matters. The United 
States and Brazil look to the future with the same ideas and 
same hopes.—OswaLpo ARANHA, Brazilian Foreign Secre- 
tary. 
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Debts, Deficits and the Bill of Rights 


Frank J. Hocan, President, Ameri- 
can Bar Association, at the Annual 
Banquet of the Trust Division, AMERI- 
CAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION. 


N°? indication has been given for 
years that either our leaders or the 


mass of the people themselves had the 
| ability or the will to grapple with the 


situation and bring to a halt the riot 
of loose Federal financing. 

The time has come to face the situa- 
tion squarely. It is too late now to solve 
the problem solely by retrenchment. 
Of course, there must be retrenchment, 
there must be economy, real and con- 
tinued economy, but there must also 
be heavy new taxation on a scale proba- 
bly greater than has ever before been 
contemplated in this country. This new 
and heavier taxation will indubitably 
involve all economic levels. And the 
great question is: Whether or not the 
people at large will have the intelli- 
gence and the resolution to sustain both 
the inevitable retrenchment and the 
inescapable new taxation. The time to 
face this question can no longer be ex- 
tended, it is here now. 

I know how fully this problem has 
been discussed by all of you in terms 
of the bad affect on business confidence 
of this fiscal condition; in terms of stock 
market prices; in terms of industrial 
production and of unemployment. But 
the subject has been too little discussed 
from the standpoint of civil liber- 
ties. 

Now is the time to face the fact that 
a continuance of deficit financing may 
—yes, indeed will—have even more 
important implications than economic 
instability or distress. 

Sooner or later a continuance of this 
condition will carry a threat to our 
basic civil rights. 


462 WORDS 


THE guarantees contained in the Bill 
of Rights of the Federal Constitution 
are the most sacred ever exacted by a 
society of free born men. They can be 
printed on one small page, for our Bill 
of Rights consists of only 462 words, 
and by a peculiar coincidence can be 
read in exactly two minutes and thirty- 
five seconds, the time which Abraham 
Lincoln took to deliver the immortal 
address on the bloodstained fields of 
Gettysburg. 

In those 462 words, you will find 


the finest piece of literature in the 


English language and the most vital 
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guarantees of liberty ever put into any 
language. 

Those who believe, as every Ameri- 
can must believe, in the unbending 
maintenance of those guarantees, in the 
militant defense of every one of them, 
must recognize that now is the time to 
unite in an effort to compel our govern- 
ing agents, irrespective of party, to 
face up to this question of the fiscal 
conditions of the national Government 
and the soundness of our money. 


MANUFACTURERS TRUST 
COMPANY 


Investment Advisory Division 


55 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 


Intelligent Investigation 
and Constant Review 
of Investment Portfolio 


“Every bank should arrange for facilities ade- 
quate to intelligent investigation and constant 
review of its investment portfolio. 

“Those banks not equipped to do their own 
statistical work and maintain sources of in- 
formation, should provide for competent and 
disinterested outside advice. This should in- 
clude proper investigation before purchase 
and periodic review of all investment hold- 
ings and of investment policy.” 


From “Statement of Principles and Standards 
of Investment for Commercial Banks” issued 
by the American Bankers Association. 


ANUFACTURERS TRUST COMPANY, through its In- 
M vestment Advisory Division, has for a number of 
years provided banks throughout the country with compre- 
hensive and disinterested guidance in the formulation of 
investment policies and in the solution of investment prob- 
lems. An important feature of this service is the periodic 
review of individual bank portfolios. 

Financial institutions throughout the United States are 
cordially invited to avail themselves of our broad facilities. 


Debts piled up, deficits indefinitely 
repeated, lead to national bankruptcy 
as surely as to individual bankruptcy. 
In times of national bankruptcy, either 
revolution or dictatorship comes; a 
strongly dictatorial government has no 
use for civil liberties and under such a 
government those liberties cease. 

Thus, inseparably connected are the 
subjects, so far as government is con- 
cerned, of debts, deficits and the Bill 
of Rights. 
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THIS IS 
AN ABC 
PAPER! 


The A.B.C. of Circulation: 


How much? Where? How Secured? 


O knowing advertisers, an A.B.C. 
oo means a publication whose 
advertising value can be authentically 
gauged through audited circulation 
reports . . . complete, concise A.B.C. 
reports. 


Issued at regular intervals by 
auditors controlled and paid by the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations, A.B.C. 
reports reveal and analyze NET PAID 
CIRCULATION—the true measure of 
advertising value. 


A.B.C. reports answer the three 
vital circulation questions: how much 


WHAT DOES 
THAT MEAN 
TO THE 
ADVERTISER? 


is there? Where is it? How was it 
secured? 


Before you buy space in this or any 
other publication. do two things. 
Make sure the publication is an A.B.C. 
member. (Space bought in a publica- 
tion not a member of A.B.C. is at best 
a speculation.) Then, study the A.B.C. 
report. See how the extent and nature 
of the circulation meet your require- 
ments. Now, you can buy—knowing 
that you are making a sound adver- 
tising investment. 


We will be glad to send you a copy of 
our latest A.B.C. report. It gives you 
the facts about the circulation you 
buy in this paper. 


BANKING An A.B.C. 


JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION Publication 


A.B.C.= Audit Bureau of Circulations=FACTS as a yardstick of advertising value 


May we send you ‘‘Evidence,’’ the story of BANKING’s markets? 
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